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‘‘really significant facts and people’’ 


This book possesses a continuity whie the writers’ topical 
onological) treatment in no wise weakens. Me 
geously flout the notion that so-called epochs 


continuous tlow of human activity we know as | 


place to those tofore overrated departments ot 


re'yi \ al T¢ 7 ere to b ul ‘ | 


; ‘ 


lation of dates and names to the utter destruction « 


authors have hewed closely to the line of the preeep 
‘*It is less important that the seeondary school student 
number of persons and things than that he should knov 
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cis SATURDAY, 
RECENT ASSAULTS ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


art of criticism has recently 

ried so far that even the need of 
is been suggested in the solution of 
ult problems in medical educa 
s, I take it, is only an echo from 
world 


war-torn 
the 


r later, to be sure, every forward 


distraught and 


ng peace through sword 


That 
Again 


meets with a check. has 

story of human progress. 

n civilization has blossomed forth 

mly to wither and die, but there 

an upward trend and when prog 

: checked in one place it fortunately 
. continued in another. 

now about two decades since a truly 

is day dawned for medical educa- 

he United States. 


1a period of encouraging progress. 


Since then we 


nal standards have been raised 


iterially, more of our common- 
ive recognized their responsibility 
lical education, and private endow- 
have very materially supplemented 
Medical progress in the world at 

s been nothing short of phenome- 
both 


cher are incomparably better and 


‘he opportunities of student 
ublie aspects of medicine have been 
The outlook 


\merican medicine is promising and its 


sized more and more. 
ements encouraging. But in spite of 
ings there are voices that decry the 
things and even ask 
r those who were trained under the 


ler did not, after all, serve the indi- 


status of 


nd society better, seemingly for- 
i the fact that no one ean be served 
Present knowledge of 
il and publie hygiene is entirely 


his will. 
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adequate to protect both the indi idual and 
the community against many dangers and 
also to relieve both of disastrous and avoid 
able burdens. But although within reach 
of both the individual and the public, thes 
visited 


blessings can not be upon either 


without consent, exce pt in an em rgency 
It is social and not medical attitudes that 


service tha “an be 


determine the extent of 


given. The medical profession can not and 


does not want to impose them 


Dissatisfaction with the present medical 


curriculum goes so far th: 


it prominent 
physicians and educators tell us th: 
had better scrap the whole mess 

anew. The present curriculum is ¢a 


thing of ‘‘shreds and patches’’ and we are 
told that we must 


eurriculum and substitute a well-considered 


1 


“overturn the 


existing 


] ; 


and well-organized program of study in its 


such licta | too love 


stead.’’ In the face of r 
the ‘‘ words and phrases, which mollify and 
moderate the temerity of our propositions, ’’ 
as Montaigne said. 


The medical curriculum probably never 


shreds and patches,’’ fo1 


from the very beginning it was composed of 


was a thing of ‘' 
structure and 
function of the human body and 


Hene 


always ha 


studies coneerned with th 
nosis and treatment of disease 
self-evident that there 
Nor is it true that we 


‘*celear-cut conception of the aim and 


unity. 
of undergraduate medical instruction,”’ for 
the sole aim of the poorer medical schools 
the 
while the better schools have 


has been training of 


ther aim of training investiga 


socla 


encouraging research. Th 


of medicine, no doubt, need more empha 
and so do the personal aspects of disease, 


but that is no reason why revolutionary 
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methods are wise or necessary. Gradual and some are pathologists, the sug 
adjustment easily can accomplish all these that these deans, all of whom, it is ; 
things, and accomplish them far better. are bad teachers, should suggest 
We also hear again the old cry that ‘‘the simple principles of the art of t 
teaching in the pre-medical sciences should improve the teaching of others cert 
be limited entirely to applied science.’’ humorous. It reminds one of 
When one recalls the wise words of Pasteur tian paradox that ‘‘ Everyone ¢ 
upon this matter one really marvels at such and moreover can teach that which hi 
a dictum to-day, for not know himself.’’ However, I an 
It is necessary that the student go forth from his of the fact that deans also may b 
school equipped not only with the present applica preach far better than they pract 
tions of science to disease, but so possessed of the thus may possibly help to raise t] 
root principles of the sciences adjunct to medicine ard of the teaching of others. 
that he may grasp and intelligently use the further That the teaching in our medica] s 


development of scientific medicine after he is 
—and also elsewhere—can be imp: 


weaned from his instructors and the school. That 


: > W) ny, dD j rove t will 1 
is the way to obtain enlightened progress in pro one will de ny ? I ut im} rovemen Vill I 


fessional practice. What truer safeguard can a be achieved by mere condemnation 
man have, alone it may be, and isolated from the helpful to others eriticism must be s} 


centers of knowledge, what truer safeguard can he Moreover, the most important consid 
ave against ¢ he pseudo-scientific ackery of 

have against all t pseudo-s ientifi quackery 0 would seem to be competence on th 
the day than some real knowledge of the principles . , : 
ager adios . of the teachers of the medical sciences 
of the sciences along whose lines the discoveries of : . 
medicine must develop. their respective fields ol know I ag 
leed these teachers are able, productive se 
eed, to gr ate Ww on é MO ss: 
My ed, to graduate women and men whe it is needless to worry about the te 
will continue to grow after graduation an . . — 
— Ae a] hays t “ idu a n and for they will teach most effectively b: 
thus aid in the solution of the problems of . 4) 
— ene | le 1S OF ample. I am fully aware of the fact t 
their day and profession, always will re- 


main the largest task of medical education. 
A narrowing of the individual horizon is 


there is such a thing as the art of t 

Like many teachers in the medical si 
tai ; ~ -”  T have spent my whole life at it. [al 
inevitable unless the effort to broaden it is aware—painfully so—of the fact t 
ceaseless. Gifted individuals ean gain dis- of the future teachers in our se 
tinction upon a very narrow and uncertain 
basis of formal training, but that surely 


does not gainsay the necessity for broad 


schools spend most of their tim 

how to teach, just as though knowledg 
the subject-matter counted for little. 1 
foundations for the majority. 

We are also told that the teaching is very 
bad and it is urged that the deans of the 
medical schools shall suggest to clinicians 
‘*some simple principles of the art of teach- 


real difficulty would seem to li 
knowing how but in the spirit and in 
ing what to teach. Students as m 
those studying medicine should ne 
ther nursing bottles nor mothers 
strings. It is imperative that they s! 
be thrown upon their own resources 
expected to succeed with a minin 
guidance, for it is only in this way 


ing.’’ Nor is it clinicians alone who are 
said to teach badly, for this critic tells us 
that ‘‘it must be clear also to every medi- 
eal teacher that the weakest parts of the 
present medical teaching are the courses in 
anatomy and pathology.’’ In view of the 
fact that many of the deans are clinicians 


1 
a 


can win competence for medical pract 


The rigidity of the present mec 
riculum is rightly objected to. But 


1 Sherrington. well to remember that this rigidit 
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due to the ‘‘model’’ and ‘‘stand- 


curricula promulgated from within 


fession, and later enforced by pro- 
nally sponsored legislation, about a 
and a half since. ‘‘Intelligent peo- 
‘ said Galen, ‘‘are those who under- 
the consequences of their hypothe- 
Hence it seems that these ardent 
ates of standardization should have 
consequences of 


en the inevitable 


r efforts. I realize that some of them 
bably did so, but they should then 
‘assume responsibility for the pres- 
situation. Standardization no doubt 
da very good purpose, but it would 

m that it could have served this purpose 

lly well without shackling the strong. 
leprive the strong of liberty in order 
restrain the weak surely is a grievous 
ror. Minimum requirements, no matter 
hat their nature, can be exacted without 
restraining the freedom of any save those 
who fail to meet them. They need not ham- 
he strong. 

Besides hampering the development of 
ndividual schools rigid curricula break the 
ntellectual backs of students fortunate 
nough to possess them. They deprive stu- 
lents of an opportunity to learn their in- 
and to test their capacities. 
They tend to limit the intellectual horizon 

the student by keeping him preoccu- 
pied with preseribed tasks. Initiative is 
lwarfed or entirely suppressed and spon- 
taneous growth made difficult or wholly im- 
possible, for deep and abiding interests are 
not the fruit of a hurried day. 

It is further objected that ‘‘the huge 


nations 


595 


and when it is efficient it is not cheap. 
When medical education was inexpensive 
financially because medical science was in 
its infancy, it cost more in human lives. 
What the publie was spared in dollars it 
dearly paid for in human toll. It would 
not be difficult to cheapen medical eduea- 
tion now. But let 
into thinking that a reduction in pecuniary 
cost must not be offset by a sacrifice of 


no one delude himself 


human life. It is this fact which makes the 


quack so costly to society. His training 
always was and it is cheap now, but his 
This fact the 


publie unfortunately is slow to learn, for it 


services are costly, indeed. 


little knows the grim sacrifices that ineom- 
The 


a Divinity that shapes 


petence and quackery always entail. 
blessed belief in ‘‘ 
our ends’’ and six feet of sod guard the 
secret of many a tragic and needless end. 
Medical education 
Human anatomy, for 
taught by the lecture and quiz method in- 


ean be cheapened. 


example, can be 
stead of objectively. Indeed, it is so taught 
in some sectarian schools to-day. 
annually, 


Since 


semi-publie anatomy ’ 


served in the ‘‘spacious days of great Eliza- 


one 


beth,’’ there are those who seem to think 
that it would serve now. 
doubt the necessity of one complete, even 


But can any one 


if not a very thorough-going, dissection of 
the human body by each medical student? 
The architecture of the human body is too 
intricate to be left to the imagination of 
any man. At best only a very elementary 
conception of the marvelous complexity of 
human architecture can be obtained by a 
single dissection. This requirement is a 


bare desideratum. The ancient Hindus 
emphasized the need of it six centurics be- 
fore Christ, and if those to whom human 


lives are to be committed later on are to be 


capital expense necessarily incurred in es- 
tablishing and equipping a modern medical 
school ean not be defended if the number 
if students be limited to a few hundred.’’ 
Every one regrets the high cost of medical 
education, but it is well to remember the 
wise words of Matthew Arnold regarding 
elementary education in England, to the 
effect that when it is cheap it is inefficient 


denied even this small measure of safety, 
then it were better to call veterinary sur- 
geons to attend on human ills. 

Commenius long ago emphasized the fact 


° 


that knowledge of things should go with a 
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knowledge of words; that we should learn 
from the great book of nature and not alone 
from books made by the hand of man. 
Medical students—and their name is legion 

who have memorized descriptions and 
been quizzed upon diseases they never had 
seen will sympathize feelingly with the wise 
counsel of Commenius. Nor ean I forget in 
this 
tween the Athenians and Spartans: ‘‘ Those 


connection Montaigne’s contrast be- 


cudgelled their brains with words; these 


made it their business to inquire into 
things; there was an eternal babble of the 
tongue, here a continued exercise of the 


soul.’’ 

Huxley also asserted that the difference 
between the knowledge gained by direct 
contact and that gained from books alone 
is infinite. They who would substitute the 
lecture for the laboratory to reduce the cost 
to accommodate numbers have not profited 
by the lessons of the past and forget that 
critical judgment and powers of observa- 
the 
cadaver as well as at the side of the patient. 
Yet we are told that the use of ‘‘ well-known 


tion can be exercised at the side of 


methods of teaching’’ will enable the med- 
ical school, without increasing its teaching 
staff, to care for a larger number of stu- 
dents than at present; as if methods of 
teaching could supply human bodies, micro- 
scopes and other equipment, enlarge out- 
patient clinies, or increase the number of 
free beds! It is these things and individual 
and objective instruction that make medical 
edueation so costly. It is possible to sub- 
stitute moving pictures for all these facili- 
ties but not without reaping the inevitable 
harvest. If the student ean not be trained 
by direct contact under the guidance of his 
elders, he needs must gain this training 
from a defenseless public later on. There 
is no escape from this dilemma. 

The widening of the medical horizon, the 
introduction of laboratory methods and the 
more self-respecting treatment of the sick 
are the main items in the present high cost 
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of medical education. The sma] 


group has taken the place of thy 


theater crowd, greatly to the benefit 
dents, teachers and public. The da 
ably never shall return when large g 








of students may successively exar 
An 
more complicated methods of exan 


} 


single patient. increasing hur 
and a growing independence in t 
have made that unlikely. The hos; 

of the sick is costly, indeed, but simi 
in the home, even if possible, would b 
more expensive, both to the sick 
society. 

Students, we are told, graduat: 
and do not get into the clinics early e 
Every one will admit that it is well | 
graduates to begin the practice of m 
while they still stand upon the sun-c1 
But there is 
way of materially shortening the peri 


heights of high resolve. 


professional preparation. Our main 





must lie in early completion of | 

But we ea: 
a year or two at most and no one has s 
that those of 
possess such an advantage best grac 


and secondary education. 


our medical students 


1 


profession later on. Surely ‘twer 
‘‘that they should rather have kept 
form of learners, untill three scor 
age, than present themselves Doctors at 
as many doe.’’ 

It is well to remember that thos 
the doors of the home stand ajar 


+ 


hours of the day and night should 1 
mere striplings. Hough has recently s! 
that the mean age at graduation is ! 
high as supposed. Maturity with wisdom 
and if possible also culture are valued as 
sets in a physician. ‘‘The best thing ir 
world is wisdom,’’ said Pindar and next 
that science. Experience with lift 
ean bring wisdom, for as Heraclitus told 
long ago ‘‘much learning teacheth not 
dom.’’ Yet who needs wisdom mor 
he who attends the sick? 

Long preparation in medicine is 














NeCeS- 














for an understanding of the complex 


DESI sary 


»roblems of private and public health. The 
»yman body is too complex and life proe- 
re not as simple as the quack would 


.ve the publie believe. 
ng preliminary to medicine nor long 


Neither years of 


irs of training in medicine are necessary 
a competence. Many a Cagliostro 
nuh ‘hout even the rudiments of a medical 
al ens education won far 
| a eredulous and deluded public. 


We all lament the absence of the elements 


has greater rewards 


eulture in most graduates, but culture is 
flower. He who would acquire it 
ist strive valiantly for perfection in an 
high ideals, 
thies and wide contacts. It is not a thing 
which a medical eurriculum can equip 
physician, but let us hope that it will 

t be so exacting as to deny the student 

- opportunity for continuing to achieve 

t during the years of his professional train- 
rimar ing. To attain culture, free time is indis- 
pensable for it is a thing of the spirit. 
Hence let every one remember the convic- 
; m of Huxley that he ‘‘who adds to med- 
+} cal education one iota or tittle beyond what 


rare 


itmosphere of broad sym- 


—_— is absolutely necessary, is guilty of a very 
nt the grave offence. ’’ 
ais Contact with the sick earlier in his train- 


t ter ing can not steep the student deeper in 
science nor bring him culture. It no doubt 
- will interest, but it also will divert him. 
at all The patient makes a very direct and potent 


nat te Iman appeal but not without serious dis- 
showr traction and great loss of time to the be- 
not a8 ginner. Imagine a student beginning his 
‘adom dissection upon a eadaver showing cancer 
ed as ithe breast. Will the introduction of a 
in the patient with eaneer center his attention 
ext t upon the anatomy of the breast or upon the 
alon caneer and the patient? In the hands of 
old ws some rare instructors it might do all these 
A ite, things, but it also would leave the impres- 
thar sion that a knowledge of the normal is not a 


sme qua non for an understanding of the 
al wr ‘ 4 
adnormal. Medical students naturally are 


neces- 
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impatient to get their hands on the sick and 
need a restraining, not a prompting hand. 
The best assurance for continued growth 
and a wise treatment of disease is an ample 
knowledge of the basic sciences. This can 
be obtained best in the quiet atmosphere of 
life interest. In 
speaking of the professions of law, medicine 


non-professional and 


and engineering Mill held: 


Whether those whose speciality they are will learn 
them as a branch of intelligence or as a mere trade, 
and whether having learnt them, they will make a 
wise and conscientious use of them, or the reverse, 
depends less on the manner in which they are 
taught their profession than upon what sort of 
mind they bring to it—what kind of intelligence 
and of conscience the general system of education 


has developed in them. 


Those of us who cherish—and many of us 
do—the memory of some general practi- 
tioner, the friend of our childhood and the 
guide of our youth, will always regret his 
But 


his passing was dependent ‘‘on the nature 


passing. in the words of Lucretius, 


medical 
Then, 


of things.’’ Social changes and 

progress were responsible for that. 
too, the very hopeful broadening and deep- 
ening of our knowledge of disease of neces- 
sity impresses the 
Esculapius with the futility of making all 
medical knowledge his province. Alert 
medical students know that the five years’ 
time allotted to them for their preparation 


modern disciple of 


for practice are after all 
eine kurze Zeit 
Und, Gott! das Feld ist gar zu weit. 
Hence it is little wonder that most present- 
day graduates specialize. And, after all, 
there is safety, even if not wisdom, in the 
counsel of many. 

Nothing prevents the clinical teachers 
from picturing the role of the general prac- 
titioner as attractively as possible. The 
need surely is great. I surmise, however, 
that the opportunities and facilities which 
only a community hospital can afford will 
for evangelism. 


be necessary successful 
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Such a hospital equipped with the labora- 
tory facilities which the general practi- 
tioner can not afford, but which he never- 
theless needs in modern practice, may play 
the rdle of an Open Sesame to the present 
situation. Meanwhile a sense of duty may 
prompt a few of the more resolute souls to 
enter general practice. The example of a 


few clinical teachers who themselves are 
playing this réle may influence others, but 
until the general practitioner in country 
districts can be provided with facilities in- 
the 


dearth of general practitioners is likely to 


dispensable to enlightened practice, 


continue. It is not a medical school but a 
community problem. 

It is possible that something may be 
gained by permitting the substitution of 
apprenticeship to an able general prac- 
titioner for the interne year, but that is a 
matter hard to control. Often, no doubt, 
such a year might mean more to the young 
graduate than the same time spent in hos- 
pitals which are insufficiently equipped and 
also inadequately supervised. Besides, hos- 
pital conditions necessarily are artificial. 
The eoneerns of the world at large are ab- 
sent there. The patients are more likely to 
be cases and the attitude of many a elini- 
cian differs to private and hospital patients. 
Within the hospital others are largely in 
control, but within the home the patient 
decides, even if not always to his own ad- 
vantage. 

If it be true that the attitude of the elini- 
cian often changes as he passes through the 
hospital door, then it follows that he really 
is not contributing the very element to med- 
ical education which he is especially sup- 
posed to contribute—things generally re- 
ferred to as the art of medicine, including 
especially the relation of the physician to 
the patient and to the public. By failing 
in this the clinician, too, would seem to 
eliminate himself. Nor is it the laboratory 
man who tells the most unnecessary if not 
wholly inexcusable, stories, and oftenest 
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makes unguarded diagnoses be} 
patient, forgetful of Sir William Osler. 
wise admonition that a sentenc 
sounds no sweeter from a physicia: 
from a hangman ’s lips. 
The laboratory man can remind th 
phyte that the welfare of the patient 
first consideration, that in practic 
apply science directly to human lif 
that it is not scientific to disregard 
He, t 


easily show that so-called cold facts 


human side of any patient. 


have very direct human relations 
laboratory scientist has not a warm 
this is not because he is a scientist, } 
cause he, too, is human and hence, |i! 
mankind, subject to human frailty 
best can impress the future physicia 
the fact that the larger knowledge w! 
every scientist craves is not a selfish t 
and that it is such least of all in the | 
cian whose every achievement has been } 
lie property for many long generat 
Indeed, the scientific physician is th 
one whom the public needs and in f 
only one it can afford to tolerate 
foundations must be laid in the laborator 
Even if most of us must adopt the words 
of the Soothsayer, ‘‘In nature’s infinit 
book of secrecy a /ittle I ean read,”’ 
nevertheless, be on the alert for thos 
ean read farther; for disciples who fe 
the unk 
many golder 


who will follow the lure of 
and garner the 
sheaves in the broad latitude of m 

Let us hope that the public ever 
will wisely cherish the gifted few w 


some of 
science. 


light shines with sufficient brightness to! 
veal nature’s choicest secrets. In the 


of Sherrington: 


In nurturing science I would urge that 
munity cultivate more than mere utilit) 
even with regard to mere utility, as the 1 
knowledge fall ripe under the ceaseless hus! 


of the world’s thought, those who would 


great reaping, and not only glean w 
reaped betore them, must cultivate for t 
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Indeed if democracies will not see to it 


that the torch of learning can be kept 


aul 


A. W. Mrver 


SraNPORD UNIVERSITY 





THE LIBRARY OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

Wuat is the library in a teacher-training 
‘nstitution for? No enlightened person 
nv longer regards such a library as a 
storehouse of printed knowledge. The day 
‘is also fortunately passing when any 
school head thinks of the library as a 
lerical department which can be admin- 
istered by a typist from the general office 
in her spare time. It is no longer even 
thought desirable or efficient to have an 
already overburdened English teacher give 
in hour or two to ‘‘looking after’’ the 
library, efficient as these teachers are. Spe- 
‘act the ‘jal training as well as knowledge of books 
. is required for this task as for others. And, 
even given a trained librarian and an ade- 
quate collection of books, no school library 
ean be even partially successful without the 
intelligent interest and support of the head 
of the school and of the faculty. The fol- 
lowing is an account of what one school 
of education library is doing to demon- 
strate its purpose and scope. 

The Cleveland School of Education has 
a twofold function as a teachers college. 
As a junior teachers’ college, it provides a 
two years’ course designed to prepare 
teachers for service in the elementary 
grades of the Cleveland Publie Schools; 
it affiliates with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in the conduct of a senoir teachers’ 
college, offering courses to teachers in serv- 
ice leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Education and Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion. The enrollment of the junior teach- 
ers’ college is 500; that of the senior teach- 


in with 
which 
h thing 
» physi- 
en pub- 
rations 


he very 


ratory 
> words 
infinite 


we can 


ers’ college 2,500. The building, housing 
also the elementary school of observation, 
has an excellent location on University 
Cirele near the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Case School of Applied Science, the 
Western Reserve Historical Society and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The school library occupies two large 
rooms equal in size to the auditorium just 
below, and is provided with an adjoining 
workroom and a stack room. It has a col- 
lection of about 11,500 volumes and sub- 
scribes for 38 periodicals. The staff con- 
sists of a librarian, a children’s librarian, 
two desk assistants, two part-time boy 
pages, and a librarian-teacher who, as will 
be explained later, gives much of her time 
to teaching, but keeps in close touch with 
the library. The librarian, the librarian- 
teacher and the children’s librarian have 
had special training for their work, several 
years of general and school library experi- 
ence, and in the case of the last two men- 
tioned, several years of teaching experi- 
ence. The librarian and the librarian- 
teacher are on the regular teachers’ salary 
schedule. 

Until a year before the opening of the 
present building, there was no regular 
full-time librarian, although there was a 
fair-sized collection of books and Miss 
May Prentiss, an English teacher, did some 
important work in organization. For three 
years, from 1900 to 1903, a short course 
of instruction in the use of the library was 
given to the students. In 1903, Miss Effie 
L. Power, now director of children’s work 
in the Cleveland Public Library, went to 
the school, then known as the Cleveland 
Normal School, as ‘‘library instructor’’ on 
a full-time teaching schedule and for five 
years gave courses in children’s literature 
and in the use of books and libraries. In 
her scanty leisure she administered the 
library, with the help of her students. 
When the present building, especially de- 
signed for its purpose, was occupied, a 
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working arrangement was entered into by 
the the Public 
Library which undertook the organization 
and supervision of the library. The book 
collection by the 
library, and a trained librarian was in- 
stalled. 

She gave courses in what was then called 


school with Cleveland 


was cataloged public 


‘‘library economy’’ and in children’s liter- 
ature, and made the library a vital part of 
the both 


istrative 


school. She carried the admin- 


duties and part-time teaching 
until the increased enrollment made neces- 
sary a division of the work. Fortunately 
for the success of the work, the executive 
officers of the school have always had an 
understanding of what a library could and 
should do, but particularly in the last few 
years has the dean been successful in ob- 
staff of and the 


necessary equipment. 


taining a sufficient size 

The cooperative arrangement with the 
Cleveland Public Library has also been an 
important factor in any success the library 
has achieved. The public library provides 
a quota each year for the purchase of single 
copies of new books for both general read- 
ing and study; it buys the juvenile books 
for the large collection used by the chil- 
dren the 
shares in the salaries of the librarian, the 
and 


from school of observation; it 


librarian-teacher and one assistant, 
pays the full salary of desk assistants and 
pages; it catalogs all the books, whether 
bought with board of education or publie 
library funds; it lends over two thousand 
books a year to the Cleveland School of 
Edueation Library on longer or shorter 
loan; and through the school department 
it supervises administrative details, and 
supplies extra help in emergencies. 

The clientele of the Cleveland School of 
Education Library is made up of four dis- 
tinct groups: the faculty; the students of 
the junior teachers college, with whom a 
large part of the work is done; teachers 
taking courses in the senior teachers col- 
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lege; and children from the elemen 
The first grou; 
faculty, give valuable help in sugg 
titles to buy. They select the boo! 
on the ‘‘reserved’’ she 
period or overnight use and indi 


school of observation. 


wish put 


they wish them used. New assistants 
the library are always impressed by 
appreciative attitud 


eordial and 


librarian prepares subject bibl 
whenever requested by members 

faculty, and borrows many books f 
personal and professional reading 

effort is made to administer the librar 
such a way as to further and sup; 
the work of the instructors, and all t 
lations consider them and their | 
view. The next group, students pr 
to teach in the elementary school, is : 









up for the most part of girls fron 
teen to twenty years of age and se! 
from the higher scholarship groups o! 
high school graduates. They are 

types, and form an interesting and 
group, full of life and enthusias: 

are their demands. Of course 
frequent are for the books on the res 
shelves. The imagination is stagger 
the number of times Lyde’s ‘‘ Continent 


Europe’’ is charged for period 


the year. Many other books hav 
equally active life. But the rea 
esting part of the work is the referer 
work. This the librarian does hers 
the fact that she is in close touch with t 


the school and with the 
library and its resources makes her \ 
than that of a rei 


librarian, in the usual sense, could | 


rest of 


more effective 
almost all courses, students are working 
problems. They are urged by the 
structors to work on these as independe! 
as possible, but they need and receive mu 
help. On any day will come requests | 
material on subjects as diverse as the ! 
lowing partial list of those asked 


+ 


one day. Any librarian in an) 


‘lege could doubtless furnish similar lists. 


4n ethical story teaching truthfulness. 
\eterial for a lesson plan on autumn leaves. 
ires of knights, in color. 
Ohio building code. 
juties of a school director. 
ens for blackboard drawings for October. 


ription of the steps in the English 
ntry dance, ‘‘Sweet Kate.’’ 
S es to dramatize for the second grade. 


struction of an Indian wigwam, 
poem ‘*London.’’ 
liscussion of formal discipline. 

ficial title of Mr. Moore of the Cleve- 


nd Museum of Art. 


lhe assembly programs bring opportuni- 
s for much library work. When, for 
nple, there is to be an open forum on 
the Ruhr situation, the librarian supple- 
nts the material at hand in our own 
library by requests to the main library, 
sometimes going down herself after school 
hours and bringing out the material the 
























next morning. 

During the school year, the contact with 
teachers taking senior college courses 
comes for the most part on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons and especially on Sat- 
urday morning, when a number of classes 
are in session in the building. There are 
a large number of extra-mural classes, sev- 
eral of them in the main library or at 
Certain books are re- 
served for these teachers and are issued to 
them for a week at a time. It is interest- 
ing to meet the teachers from all over the 
city, each with her distinctive outlook and 
“‘Her’’ is here a dual pro- 
noun, for at these times the library enjoys 
the presence of masculine students. Groups 
of sisters from the parochial schools also 
add variety and interest to the groups. 


ranch libraries. 


experience, 


For the six weeks of the summer session 
the library changes its character. Its work 
then is much like that of a university 
brary, although it lacks the scholastic 
calm, supposed, perhaps erroneously, to 
aracterize those libraries. In prepara- 


, 


n for the summer session a thousand or 


1e Iol- 
for in 


achers 
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more books are gathered from the main 
library and its branches to supplement our 
own collection; others have been bought on 
‘‘rush orders’’; cases and tables have been 
rearranged to accommodate the greatly in- 
creased number of books placed on reserve 
and there is ready a special staff no larger 
nor more competent than that during the 
year, but entirely made up of experienced 
people, since the work at the desk is con- 
centrated into short periods of great activ- 
ity, and every one must be able to help, at 
top speed whenever the need is greatest. 
Classes are held, for the most part in the 
the 
periods are busy times indeed, though the 


forenoon, and few minutes between 


reference work is continuous from seven 
thirty A. M. until between three and four 
in the afternoon. I said there was little 
scholastic calm, the 
filling the rooms and the crowds at the 
desk, but did ever students work as do 
these teachers who are spending half of 
It is an inspir- 


because of numbers 


their vacation in study? 
ing sight, when one has time to gaze upon 
it, that of every table surrounded by people 
oblivious to everything except the work 
at hand. Several of the faculty and many 
of the students are from other states and 
all kinds of communities, and they bring 
us the refreshment of varying points of 
view. The appreciation of the library 
service by those who have never before 
enjoyed the resources of a library of any 
size is one of the rewards of the work. 

In the work of the school year another 
phase is that with the children of the 
observation and training schools. Every 
class in the observation school above the 
2 B grade visits the library once a week 
They 


come in groups of fifteen and twenty which 


to select books for home-reading. 
have the undivided attention of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. These children show the 
skilled teaching in school subjects and in 
other important matters that they enjoy. 
They and 


straightforward in the expression of their 


are unusually spontaneous 
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wishes and opinions, and they read beyond 
We often wish we had the 
time to jot down their comments on books 


their years. 


It must have been an impres- 
gained from the picture, 
‘*Robin Hood,’’ rather than from books, 
which impelled one small boy to urge an- 
other ‘‘ Aw, take a book about Richard the 
Lion-Hearted! O, 
guy !’’ but was it not a bit of real literary 


and authors. 


sion moving 


boy, he was one tough 


appreciation when a shy little Italian boy 
pointed out to the children’s librarian a 
picture in ‘‘Stories of William Tell,’’ say- 
ing, ‘‘Do you know what William Tell said 
then? He said, ‘That arrow was reserved 
for thy had I killed 
Doesn’t that sound nice?’’ Our students 


bosom, my son.’ 
see this work in progress and accept it as 
a regular part of the work of the elemen- 
tary school. Therefore, when they go out 


to teach in a school which has its own 
library, they do not consider it an irksome 
‘*interruption’’ to send their pupils to the 
library for similar visits. 

children 
School, a laboratory branch of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, who live within 


walking distance, use our library for their 


Some from Bolton Training 


recreative reading, but most of the service 
to the teachers and pupils of the four train- 
On 
Wednesday the students in training come 


ing schools is more or less indirect. 


back to the college for the day, and they 
depart in the afternoon laden with books 
and pictures to use in their class rooms 
The training teach- 
ers, too, come or send for books, using this 
library as well as the public library. 

If the library in a teachers’ college is to 
be of any value, it must be truly a teaching 
any other department of the 
All the work of the library is done 
with this aim in view. The member of the 
library staff, who is called the librarian- 
teacher, devotes much of her time to the 
teaching, in its narrower giving 
courses in library practice, children’s liter- 
ature and story-telling. It has fortun- 


during the next week. 


force as 
school. 


sense, 
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ately been an accepted belief for years t 
the young women who are to teach 
Cleveland Schools should know hoy 
library resources intelligently. The 
in library practice has been done, \ 


interruptions, for years, and we 
All 
students are required to take th 
which is for 
Since our pupils are to teac] 


showing some results. first 


scheduled one peri 
week. 
city which provides unusually 
library service to its citizens, they 
need to be taught to organize and « 
a school library, and we therefor 
offer a course for ‘‘teacher-librar 
But they should know in some deta 
the library can help them: they must 
how to eare for books (not all inte! 
people do!); they must know how 
the card eatalog and the Readers’ Gu 
they must understand enough aly 
system of library classification in us 
know that there is rhyme and r 
the arrangement of books; they must 
come sufficiently acquainted with th 
useful reference books to remember a1 
them when the special need arises and t 
should be able to teach their future | 
respect for books, and to pass on ft 
any knowledge gained in this cours 
will be useful to them. Nineteen r 
tions are none too many to accomplish t! 
the 
inadequate, but the work of the summer 
session the 
have had this work know much better ! 
to use the library than those who have ! 
had it. The older students in the classes 


many of whom have taught before, almost 







and number sometimes seems 


shows us that students 


invariably express their conviction t! 
course is one of immediate practical 
both to their present work as students a! 
to their future teaching. 

Beginning with the second semester 
curriculum of the school is differentiat 
with reference to the grades in wh 
student hopes later to teach; wheth« 
the kindergarten, in one of the first 
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ears that ~ades or in the intermediate grades, the 
The work in chil- 


fourth, fifth and sixth. 
literature and_ story-telling is 


h in the 
W 10 Use - 
: dren s 
he work ss 


ith some 


hint son. In the kindergarten course, these 
think js a 


<ybjects are taught by an instructor with 
.indergarten training and experience. In 
primary group, so called, the two sub- 
ts are combined into a two-hour course 
given during the second semester. This 
combination seems logical for this group 
hecause of the large place that the fairy 
tale has in the literature for little children. 
Because of the brief time necessarily given 
to the subject of story-telling the work is 
largely confined to the selection, adaptation 
and preparation of stories for telling. 
Every student, however, has at least one 
opportunity to tell a story before the class. 
During their training semester the students 
have opportunities to tell stories to the 
children, under supervision. The story- 
telling for the intermediate group is given 
as a one hour course in the second semester, 
while the children’s literature is given, also 
as a one hour course, during the semester 
in which pupils are in training in one of 
Myths, legends and 
other classic stories as well as folk tales 
are drawn upon as material for the course 
in story-telling. Opportunities for practice 
work are the same as for the other course 
described. In determining the purpose and 
scope of the work in children’s literature, 
given those who are to teach the older chil- 
dren in the elementary school, we have had 
in mind a phrase once used as the subject 
of a paper, ‘‘The book that teacher says is 
good.”’ Juvenile literature as teaching ma- 
terial is treated in other courses. In this 
course, therefore, we can devote attention 
entirely to recreative reading. We wish 
our students to aequire a few standards of 
criticism so that the books she tells her 
pupils are good shall be wholesome, really 
interesting from a child’s standpoint, rea- 
sonably true to life and without sentimen- 


semester 
Qe course 
od each 
ach in a 
adequate 
’ do not 
cond 1¢t 
» do not 
arians,”’ 
tail how 
ist know 
telligent 
Vy to use 
’ Guide: 
out the 
| use to 
-ason in 
nust be- 
he most 
and use 
ind they 
e pupils 
to them 


rse that 


the laboratory schools. 


. recita- 
ish this, 
S$ quite 
summer 
its who 
ter how 
lave not 
classes, 
, almost 
that the 
al value 
nts and 


ter, the 
ontiated 
Lich the 
ther in 
st three 
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tality or snobbishness. Each student reads 
and reports briefly upon a number of books 
of different types that answer these tests, 
and since she is actually working with chil- 
dren at the training school she can apply 
and test the worth of what she learns in 
class. Perhaps there is no connection be- 
tween the facts, but we were interested to 
learn that over fifty of the teachers in the 
more remote school buildings who last year 
applied for class room library collections 
from the school department of the public 
library had graduated from the Cleveland 
School of Education in the last three years. 
Doubtless many others of these teachers 
were those who had taken the course in 
previous years, but the number could not 
be so easily ascertained. 

The librarian-teacher also gives a course 
in story-telling to teachers in service. Her 
other work is varied. Occasionally, she 
goes to the training schools to demonstrate 
ways of interesting children in books. The 
‘library hours’’ introduced by her pre- 
decessor into Bolton Training School, then 
the only training center, and gradually 
being adopted in the other training schools 
connected with the Cleveland School of 
Education are matters of great interest to 
her, and she gives much informal advice to 
the students in training who have the im- 
mediate responsibility for them. These 
‘‘library hours,’’ it may be explained 
briefly, are designed to give occasion for 
the introduction of books that are enter- 
taining and worth while by the teacher to 
the pupils or, preferably, by one or more 
pupils to each other. Usually this is done 
by means of a little program of book re- 
views of various kinds, reading aloud and 
story-telling by the children, guessing con- 
tests involving books and stories, and oc- 
casional very original dramatizations. 

One of the most important opportunities 
of both the librarian and the librarian- 
teacher is that of making suggestions as to 
the individual reading of our students. As 
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every good teacher and librarian knows, 
there are few things more rewarding than 
a chance to introduce eager young people 
to interests that are destined to bring them 
abiding joy. 

What is the test of the service of such a 
library as this? Is it not whether the 
students who go out from the school as 
teachers know how to make all possible use 
of the library resources for themselves and 
for their pupils? It is this test that we 
try to meet. 

BertTHa HatcH 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


* EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BANISHMENT OF A SPANISH 
PROFESSOR 

MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO, rector and professor of 
Greek at the University of Salamanca, has been 
banished by the Spanish Directory for criticism 
of the government. A strong protest against 
this action was recently made in an Italian 
journal, La Tribuna, of Rome. Certain para- 
graphs of the article, as quoted in the Living 


Age, read as follows: 


Unamuno had become no less than an institu- 
tion in that city—in fact, one of the noblest insti- 
tutions of modern Spain. His life and thought 
were influenced by the highest ideals. Now the 
Spanish government has closed the leading intel- 
lectual academy of the country and inflicted a 
punishment that is likely to prove fatal upon the 
noblest and most admired representative of Iberian 
thought. 

The measure can not help but seem excessive. 
In the first place, if anything was ever achieved 
that could put Spain upon the cultural level of the 
foremost nations, it was the work of those who 
founded the Tteneo-—the Junta para amplidcion de 
estudios. Unamuno used to say: ‘‘I am not one 
of these frondeurs in a vacuum. I am a univer- 
sity professor and a humanist who wants to do a 
work of culture on the dawn of a new era.’’ 

Quietly but indefatigably, these workers have 
renovated a great deal in a field where innovation 
was needed in everything. Miguel de Unamuno 
was the pioneer and the apostle of that work of 
regeneration of the Spanish universities from 
which the regeneration of the Iberic people is 
expected to come. These plans and ideals he 








laid down in his essay, ‘‘ De la enser 
en Espana,’’ published in 1899, ‘‘R 
die’’ was his principle. 

Unamuno is first of all a traditi 
a fundamental feeling for his raes 
and its ideal expansion. Fidelity to 
is something so deeply seated in the §S; 
that it has a special, untranslatable w 
nate it: casticismo. Now, ‘‘In t 
cismo’’ is the title of a book by Un 
the Castilian soul and the Iberic ty: 
represented in their different aspects. H 
piece, however, is the commentary 
Quixote,’’ bearing the same titl 
work of a scholar, but of an apostle; 


but a faith is defended in it. 


MEN TEACHERS FOR BOYS IN 
ENGLAND 


Tue teaching of so many boys b 
the schools of England was condemn 
Greaves in his presidential address 
cent annual conference in London 
tional Association of Schoolmasters 
to the statistics of Mr. Greaves, 
schools the head teacher is a woman: 
mixed departments the head t 
women; there are 9,495 boys’ class 
women; there are 1,540 classes of bo 
15 years taught by women. 

Mr. Greaves maintained that “the 
has a right to a teacher of his ow 
the effeminate boy requires it no les 

As quoted in the London Times / 


Supplement, Mr. Greaves said furthe 


The powerful National Union of T 
ably the most powerful feminist orgar 
the country—had been, and must cont 
silent on the question. Its 85,000 wo 
backed by influence in high places, had 
the Board of Education on feminist | 
they had frequently been ineffective in 
matters. It was the feminist intentior g 
woman teacher a privileged position it 
sion, irrespective of the needs of the s 
to this end the union’s influence was 
On the new Burnham Committee that had 
up to consider the salaries of teachers, t! 
cured the exclusion of any represent 
pledged to the feminist principle of eq 

The claim of the teacher feminist was ! 
for equal rights, but for the canonizat 
spinster. It was their unfortunate fat 
masters, to suffer because their prof 
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being used as an experimenting ground for 


is economic theories. 


HARRIS FOUNDATION INSTITUTE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Tue first institute of the Norman Wait Har- 
ris Memorial Foundation at the University of 
vo will be held at the university from June 
July 18. The engagement of distinguished 
pean professors and publicists for the 
of international relations at Chicago has 
| made possible by the trust fund given by 
ldren of Norman Wait Harris, a Chi- 
vo business man, for “the promotion of a 
tter understanding on the part of American 
is of the other peoples of the world, thus 
tablishing a basis for improved international 
lations and a more enlightened world-order.” 
The Harris Foundation lectures will deal with 
the present conditions, national policies and in- 
ternational problems of Europe. At least three 
irses of six leetures each will be offered by 
The 
lowing lecturers are announced: Sir Valen- 


ent European scholars and publicists. 


tine Chirol, of England, formerly connected 
th the British foreign office, his subject being 
ctions of the Near East upon Europe”; 
Herbert Kraus, professor of constitutional 
at the University of Kénigsberg and ex- 
rt in the German Foreign Office during the 
aking of the Versailles Treaty, his subject 


hs 
Dr 


being “Present conditions in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe,” and Dr. Charles de Visscher, pro- 
fessor of international law at the University of 
Ghent and editor of the Revue de droit inter- 
national, who will diseuss “International prob- 
ms of France, Belgium and Western Europe.” 
There will also be organized a conference 
under the chairmanship of an eminent Ameri- 
scholar to diseuss the constructive steps 
eing taken to stabilize European conditions; 
and numerous courses in the general field of in- 
ternational relations will be given during the 
summer quarter by an instructional staff repre- 
senting various educational institutions. 





A UNIVERSITY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


ArticLes of incorporation have been filed 
with Secretary of State Hughes for the estab- 
ishment of a university in Los Angeles to be 
snown as the “Los Angeles University of Inter- 
national Affairs.” The trustees named in the 
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articles of incorporation are Dr. Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, the 
Southern California; Dr. Robert 


president ot University of 
A. Millikan, 
head of the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena; Harold J. Stonier, executive sec- 
retary of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Ada English, secretary of the same univer- 
sity, and Grace Wickham, secretary to Mr. 
Stonier. 

Mr. Stonier says that the idea of establishing 
such a university has been under consideration 
for more than three years. Its mission will be 
different from that of any other educational in- 
stitution in the country in that it will offer 
courses exclusively for students of international 
law and will endeavor to promote closer rela- 
tions between the United States, South America 
and Asiatic countries. Special efforts will be 
made to attract students from these countries, 
that South 


will become 


and it is understood prominent 


American educators eventually 


members of the board of directors of the new 
university. 

When asked for further details concerning 
the project, Mr. Stonier said: 

Just at present we are not ready to announce 
that financial arrangements have been made, but it 
is planned to have new buildings and new grounds 
for the institution. It will be divided into a num 
ber of colleges which will be affiliated with the 
University of Southern California, although the 
university itself will have its own board of diree 
tors and will not be controlled by any rel 
We incorporated Los Ar 


geles into the name of the institution because the 


gious 


sect or like influence. 


city is so well known and because it would not 
suggest any particular race or creed. 

President KleinSmid 
duties, but will also head the new university. 


will retain his present 
Our 
students will include not only Americans who wish 
to be trained for the consular and diplomatic ser 
vice, but also students from foreign countries who 
wish to become acquainted with American methods 
in diplomacy and commerce. We already have as 


Mi x1co, 
first to 


surance that a number of students from 
Buenos Aires and Peru will be among the 
enroll. 

For Americans, the university will be considered 
as a professional school, and there will be certain 
prerequisites for entrance, just as 
prerequisites for entrance to other professional 
schools, like law and medicine. 
study will be carried along two lines of training: 


there are now 


courses of 


Our 


First, that of business and consular service, and, 
second, the business end of government. 
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A PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL PROPOSED POLICIES FOR NEW Yorx 
SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY CITY SCHOOLS 


GeorGE J. Ryan was reelected pri 


A PROPOSAL to establish within the public 
the New York City Board of Educatio; 


school system of the city an experimental school 


wherein “freedom will be the watchword” and third successive term at a meeting on M 
the child’s initiative will replace to a great ex- In addressing the board President 
tent discipline and coercion, was made public terred to Superintendent William J, 0's 
by the Teachers’ Union at its eighth annual ¢xpressing confidence “that our new 
meeting and luncheon. ecutive officer will concentrate the s 

The plan will be submitted to the Board of professional staff “me the solution of big 
Education for approval. It is believed by its lems in education.” For the mexs y 
authors to be an entering wedge that ultimately gested attention to the following poli 
will split wide open the existing social system 1. Courses of study should be constant}, 


and substitute therefor one of greater freedom,  justed to meet the needs of the childre: 
breadth and initiative; a system under which changing and widely varied city life. 
children no longer will dread school but will 2. The training of exceptional childre 
enjoy it and develop far more rapidly and ef- be enhanced to fit them for civie sery 


fectively along lines toward which they display dustrial and social efficiency. 


> } 


a natural bent. 3. Our system of junior high schools s 
The present system fails, says the proposal, ¢xtended and given the benefit of prud 
tn these details: ments in that field in other cities. 
4. Our high schools must continue abreast 
It sacrifices the normal life of childhood through times in affording selective opportunities 
imposition of artificial, adult conceptions on the child’s future in the professions, in ix 
ground that education is preparation for adult life 


rather than on the fact that it is co-extensive with 
living. Its inflexibility tends to disintegrate the 


life of the individual and of society. Creative 


in trade. 
5. Our continuation schools will profit 
study, which the members of this board 


, ‘ ; _ Board of Superintendents made of the conti: 
genius and creative tendencies are smothered. The hool ; : ; fers 
re ; ‘ i i school projects in other cities. 
individual is made a receptacle for information Proj 
and an automaton by the artificial discipline of 6. Our apprenticeship classes so sk 
drill as an end in itself veloped by our Advisory Board of Indust: 
, , , soard of Superintendents made, of the 
Methods of coercion establish sterile or antagon- = i a 
pe ' with employers and trades unions. 
istic attitudes toward school, teacher, associates and ? 
<a . : 7 p . stad ‘ phe fon 4 
life in general. Real growth is possible only under 7. Proper provision must be made fi 
conditions of leisure. The traditional system of 


education fails lamentably in the real educational 


of our school children. The playgrounds w 
so generously provided for each school must b 
to work to eradicate juvenile delinquency, t 


task of helping individuals to live creatively, con- 
street casualties and to develop the play 


structively and richly. 
of our pupils. 

The plan provides for a room without desks 8. Our evening high schools should be constant 
and for the first year for not more than six kept to the level of scholarship of the day hig 
classes of not more than twenty pupils each. schools so that working boys and girls 
The children must be four, five or six years old. the same educational prospects as their » 
It proposes locating the school in a “moderately _tunate brothers and sisters. 


crowded district where children of more than 
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, one racial stock may attend.” It suggests a 
director, a teacher for each class, an executive CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
secretary, a psychologist and a visiting teacher. 
. psy< ; he: LABOR 
It recommends independence of supervision by 
principal or district superintendent, and pro- Tus conference will be held in Washingt 


poses a board of visitors from the public school D. C., on May 27 and 28, with the fo! g 


system. program : 











onstantly 
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May 27, 2:30 P. m. 
Lasorn—A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 
ne Felix Adler, chairman emeritus, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York, Presiding. 
migrant child laborer: HENRY F. PRINGLE, 
ator, New York World. 
Child labor and school attendance: CuHar. O. 
sus. chairman of education, National Parent- 
er Association. 
ty and child labor: Proressor RALPH P. 
x, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
ul hazards of child labor: Rev. F. ERNEST 
~, Federal Council of Churches, New York. 
Social possibilities of cooperation between fed- 
state governments: WAYNE B. WHEELER, 
Esg.. General Counsel of the National Anti- 
S ae League, Washington, D. C. 


8:30 P. M. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, Presiding. 

Why a constitutional amendment? GRACE AB- 
chief of the United States Children’s 
reau, Washington, D. C. 
constitutional amendment and state power: 
jon. SamuEL M. SHORTRIDGE, United States Sen- 
r, California. 
What kind of a child labor law should congress 
ss? Hon. IsraAEL M. Foster, United States Con- 
essman, Ohio. 
The background of work for children, Dr. WIi- 
J. Kirsy, professor of sociology, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


May 28, 10 a. M. 

BLEMS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Homer Folks, vice-chairman of the National 

Child Labor Committee, New York, Presiding. 
Dr. RoyaAL MEEKER, secretary of labor and in- 
‘ustry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 

Frep. M. Wiicox, chairman Industrial Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin (invited). 

BerNarD L, SHIENTAG, industrial commissioner, 
Department of Labor, New York. 

Joun Hopkins HA, Jr., commissioner of labor, 
Richmond, Va., and president of the Association of 
“overnmental Labor Officials of the United States 
n j r 


a 


‘anada. 
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2:30 P. M. 
Wuy A CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT? 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation 

of Labor, Washington, D. C., Presiding. 

Child labor in tenement industries: JEAN Mac- 
ALPINE HEER, field agent of the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York. 

In manufacturing MADELEINE H. 
APPEL, executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee, Boston. 

VIOLA PARADISE, New York—for- 
merly with the United States Children’s Bureau. 

In street trades: JEANIE V. MINOR, secretary of 
the New York Child Labor Committee, New York. 

Child labor in Pennsylvania: Bruce M. WATSON, 
director of Public Education and Child Labor As- 


industries: 


In canneries: 


sociation, Philadelphia. 

Is agriculture involved? Dr. E. C. LINDEMAN, 
member of the Board of Trustees, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York. 


8:00 P. M. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND CHILD LABOR. 
United States 


Senator, Pennsylvania, Presiding. 


Hon. George Wharton Pepper, 
Annual Address—History of federal legislation: 

Dr. SAMUEL McCuNE LINpDSAy, chairman of the 

National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

The right of the child to legal protection: Mrs. 
Joun JAY O’CONNOR, Child 
National League of Women Voters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Effect of child labor on education: Dr. GrorGE 
D. STRAYER, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York. 

Child labor a national problem: Dr. STEPHEN 8. 
WISE, rabbi, Free Synagogue, New York. 


Welfare chairman, 


THE HALL OF FAME OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

TeN additional busts were unveiled in the 
Hall of Fame on May 12 with impressive cere- 
monies at New York University. Those honored 
Phillips Brooks, 
Samuel L. Clemens, Suchanan Eads, 
Peter Cooper, Joseph Henry, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jefferson and 
W. T. G. Morton. Dr. Robert Underwood John- 
son, poet and editor, director of the Hall of 
Fame, Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor of the university, made in- 


were John Adams, Bishop 
James 


presided, and Dr. 


troductory remarks. 
The bust of Thomas Jefferson was unveiled 
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by Mrs. Francis O. Barton, a great granddaugh- 
ter. Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the 
University of Virginia, which Jefferson founded, 
spoke of him as the first great philosopher and 
radical in American life. 

Governor Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, and 
Bainbridge Colby, president of the Missouri So- 
ciety, were in the delegation that escorted James 
Eads Switzer, a grandson, to unveil the bust of 
James Buchanan Eads, and Dr. George F. 
Swain, professor of civil engineering at Har- 


vard University, made the address. 


The bust of Peter Cooper was presented 1! 
behalf of graduates of Cooper Union. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting made the address. 

The bust of Dr. William T. G. Morton, an- 
esthetist, was unveiled by Bowditch Morton, a 
crandson. Dr. William W. Keen made the ad- 
dress. 

Thomas A. Edison unveiled the bust of Joseph 
Henry and Frank B. Jewett, for the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, made the ad- 
dress. 

Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
University, unveiled the bust of his wife, Alice 
Freeman Palmer. The address was by Dr. 
James R. Angell, president of Yale University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Kenyon L. Burrerriretp has resigned 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College to become president of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College at Lansing, as suc- 
cessor to Dr. David Friday. 

Dr. THomas Duckett Boyp has presented 
his resignation from the presidency of the State 
University of Louisiana, which he has held for 
twenty-eight years. 

THe corporation, the faculty and the asso- 
ciated alunmni of Brown University united in 
giving a dinner, on April 16, to President H. P. 
Faunce, in New York City, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his election to the presidency. 
Seeretary of State Charles E. Hughes was 
among the speakers. 


A “crTizEns’ testimonial dinner” is to be 
given to Dr. William L. Ettinger, retiring 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
on May 26, at the Hotel Astor, under the 








auspices of a number of civie o1 
interested in education. Henry \ 
former member of the New York 
Education, will preside, and Dr. J 

ley, former state commissioner of edu 


make the principal address. 


PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey has beer 
Madame Lenine, widow of the S 
to visit Russia, to advise on the ¢ 
system. On the invitation of the 7 
ernment Professor Dewey is going 


to Turkey on a similar mission. 


L. A. BUTLER, superintendent ot 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, has been elect 
tendent at Grand Rapids, with 
$8,000 inereasing to $10,000. He 
Superintendent W. A. Greeson. 

Dr. Jonn L. SEATON, since 1919 ; 
secretary of the Board of Edueat 


Methodist Episcopal Church, has beer 


president ot Albion College to succeed D 


W. Laird who recently resigned. 


Dr. Wiis E. Jounson, of the 1 
Minnesota, has been appointed director 
cation in the California State Teachers 
He succeeds Dr. Marvin S. Beeson, 
been appointed protessor of edueat 


chology at the Ohio State University. 


A. H. Horratt, vice-principal of t! 
Normal School, Cheney, Wash., has be« 
superintendent of the training depart 


the school. 


Dr. AvuGustus S. Downline is re} 
the New York Sun as having anno 
“he will soon resign as deputy stat 
sioner of education” of New York Stat 
reason assigned is Dr. Downing’s dis 
ment “at the failure of the New Yor! 
ture to pass the bill designed to drive 
doctors out of the state and end diplor 

Dr. J. M. Gorpon, president of the Ur 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, for the past fo 
has resigned in order that he may sp 
coming year in graduate study. 

Dr. H. W. Witey attended the sem 
nial celebration of the opening of Purd 


{ 


versity at Lafayette, from May 1 to 3, of 


first faculty he is the sole survivor. Thirt; 


boys were present on the first day, Septet 


‘ 








te. The 
appout- 


Legisla- 


re quack 
a mills.” 
niversity 
ir vears, 


} 


+} 
ena tilt 


i-center 
lue Ur 
of whose 


*ty-seven 


yptember 


:- 1874. Of those, seven failed to qualify. 
. ‘here are over 3,000 students enrolled, and 
has reached the hegemony of the land- 

»+ technieal schools. During the celebration 

lr, Wiley spoke to the Purdue Club, the Tippe- 
County Medical Society, at the semi-cen- 
dinner, to the John A. Logan Grand 

Ar Post No. 3, of which he is a member, 
the Lineoln Club of Lafayette of which 

a former member in 18890 and its first 


Rosenberger medal of the University of 
Chieazo has been conferred on Dr. F. C. Bant- 
r the diseovery of insulin. 


A tuncHeon in honor of Dr. John Dwyer, 
district superintendent of schools in the 
nx, New York City, was given on May 10, 
1.500 members of his staff at the Hotel 
Astor. Dr. Dwyer will be 70 in June, and will 
retired by age limit after forty years of 
service. Henry E. Heim was chairman of the 
heon committee. The toastmaster was Dr. 
Gustave Straubenmuller, associate superinten- 
ent of schools. The speakers included Dr. 
P. Conroy, president of the District 
Superintendents’ Association; Dr. Heim, who 
e for the principals in Bronx schools, and 

\V. J. Weber, representing the Board of Edu 
min the Bronx. Dr. and Mrs. Dwyer got 

me to find a mahogany table and chair, a 
vit from Mrs. Dwyer’s friends in the depart- 


Trisute to the work of Professor Francis L. 
Bain, who is retiring after many years as a 
teacher, was paid at the recent graduation ex- 
ercises Of the Vocational Teachers’ Course, 
given by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education in Boston. 


Ar the April meeting of the conference of 
the British National Union of Teachers a pre- 
sentation was made to Sir James Yoxall, of 
£2,929, on the oceasion of his retirement on an 
annuity from the post of general secretary of 
the union after thirty-two years’ service. 


Wutiam J. Bickerr, superintendent of 
schools at Trenton, has been elected president 
ot the New Jersey state council of education. 
The other officers eletted are: Vice-president, 
Harry A. Sprague, superintendent of schools, 


Snr 
Ou 


ummit; secretary, J. Howard Hulsart, of 
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Dover, superintendent of schools, Morris 
County, and treasurer, Edward V. Walton, su- 


perintendent of schools, Roselle. 


C. J. Martin, of Pekin, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Central division of the Illinois 
State Association. 

SUPERINTENDENT NIEMAN, of Magnolia, Ia., 
has been elected president of the Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association. 


Francis G. Buair, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Illinois, has been named 
chairman of the school division for Illinois of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 


Irvin S. NOALL, special agent for part-time 
education for the Federal Board, has resigned to 
return to his former position as supervisor of 
industrial education for the State of Utah. 


Mrs. Mark E. Reep has been reelected for 
the sixth time a member of the Shelton, Wash- 
ington, board of education. The new Irene S. 
Reed high school, costing $77,000, was given by 


Mr. and Mrs. Reed. 


Mrs. Corneia B. Sace Quinton, director of 
the Albright Art Gallery, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
resigned to become director of a new museum 
of art to be given to San Francisco by Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph Spreckles. Mrs. Quinton has been 
a member of the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts 
for twenty years and director of the Albright 
Gallery for fifteen years. 


Joseru Hormann, the pianist; Marcella 
Sembrich, the singer, and Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, have 
been appointed to the faculty of the newly- 
organized Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia, which will open next October. The insti- 
tute has been endowed by Mary Curtis Bok, 
wife of Edward W. Bok. 


Rosert K. Goocu, who is now studying at 
the University of Oxford, has been appointed 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Virginia. 

Miss Marcaret E. Rosertson, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge (Medieval and Modern Lan- 
guages Tripos, Class I, 1889), formerly head- 
mistress of Christ’s Hospital School for Girls, 
Hertford, and associate of Newnham College, 
has been appointed acting principal of St. 
Hugh’s College, University of Oxford. 
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Str Harry ReIcHEL, who has been principal mental, moral and physical ch: 
of the University of North Wales, Bangor, for taken into consideration rather than 
forty years and whose term of office expires in_ cialized excellence in any one field.” 
Septe mber, has consented to remain in office tor CoLoneL Henry W. SackKETT, of Ne 
two more years, City, has given $10,000 for the deve 
Dr. Tomt Wapa, who is engaged in experi- he natural advantages of Cornell | 


mental research at the Imperial University, (pjonel Sackett was a member of the 
~ r ks ‘ ‘ > irs mma be A - » 
Fukwoka, Japan, is the first woman to be ap trustees for over a quarter of a cent 
pointed to the Imperial University staff. 

Mrs. Henry A. Strona, of Rochest: 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni 
has given to the Hampton Institute, 


versity of the State of New York, spoke at 
the dedication of a new building at Manhattan - — nome for the Scho 
College on May 15. He “tendered the warmest par The presentation was mad 
congratulations and heartiest good wishes of ea gracastion oe Dr. Fra 
the Board of Regents and himself both to Man- Peabody, of Harvard | omtesttnd, — 

gift on behalf of the Hampton trustees 


hattan College and to its broad visioned and : : 
stated that Mrs. Strong’s gift had come ; 


yhilanthropie sponsors.” on » 
I answer to Mr. Taft’s call two years ago 


Dr. J. McKeen Carrey will give the com- 
Ari- Monsieur and Mme. Cognaeq have g 


mencement address at the University of 
other 15,000,000 franes to the Frencl 


zona on May 28, and will later attend the meet- 
ing at Stanford University of the Pacifie Divi- ¢™Y, the income of which is to be 
sion of the American Association for the Ad- annually in premiums of 10,000 franes 
vancement of Science. to 103 French families residing in Frar 
Dr. Fowier D. Brooks, of the Johns Hop- Algeria of five or more children from t} 


; . yarents. TT > are S S > der a 
kins University, will offer two courses in the P#ren' he parents must be unde 


. ’ of age. 
summer session at Columbia University the : 


coming summer, one on “The measurement THE one hundred and twenty-fifth 
of intelligence,” and the other on “The ad- sary of Deerfield Academy, Massachusetts, 


vanced systematic course in educational psy- be observed on June 11. 


chology.” , ‘ = ; 
Unper the auspices of the National | 
Mrs. Montgomery Warp, of Chicago, has on Foreign Service Training, a luncheo: 
given a million dollars to Northwestern Uni- ference will be held at the Hotel Bn 
versity. This sum is in addition of the gift of Boston, on June 4, when the topic 
three million dollars that she gave a short time “Supervised student travel in foreign co 
ago for the establishment of the medical school as an adjunct to foreign service pre parat 
of the university. Pp 
: STATING that the “many important pri 
SrupentTs of the International Y. M. C. A. ys i a 
eure facing the young people of to-day can be s 
College at Springfield, Mass., have pledged ap- a 
= Rot best only in an atmosphere not hampered 
proximately $30,000 to the $2,500,000 endow- meek: » Do , 
' : tod of @ . T suppression,” Ernest Dewitt Burton, presid 
ment and expansion fund of the college. 1e , T.3 . > OL: 
pe of the University of Chicago, has decli 


4 


undergraduate pledge brings the total amount . 
I Z ‘ comply with the urgent request of th 


, , 27 592 O25 
— subscribed to the fund a4 sa $1,523,935 oan Legion that use of the university’s 
with $976,065 yet to be raised before the cam- ings be denied for the summer schoo! 
paign ends on July 1, 1925. Women’s International League for | 

PRINCETON UNIversITy receives $100,000 for Freedom. The protest of the legion, dit 
the endowment of eight equal scholarships, four general against the program of the le: 
for Michigan and four for Maryland students, specifically against use of the university 
under the will of John G. Armstrong, of ings, described the aims of the organi 
Detroit, Mich. The will directs that in choosing radical and incendiary, subversive to A! 
the holders of the scholarships “the general principles and dangerous and inadvisabli 
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Addams is president of the league. Presi- of the student body to cooperate with the fac- 
Burton replied that he had examined the ulty in reorganizing the governing body and in 
; of the sponsors of the summer school, safeguarding the interests of the students and 


rye and its aims, and could find nothing alumni. 


é 


New York rant his denying the movement the cour- — 
pment of nt thie aiaaliaas . THERE has been a reduction of 60 per cent. 
/niversit a ™ : in the number of part-time students in the 
board of s University has introduced the de- Philadelphia Publie Schools, as reported by 
ury ¢ ¢ Bachelor of Seience in Chemistry. The Superintendent E. C. Broome to the Philadel- 
, g of the Jesse Metealf Chemical Labor- phia Board of Edueation. There were 903 
er, N. ¥., tory, with its fine facilities, the coming of Dr.  gjacses and 40,846 pupils who were receiving 
Virginia, ; A. Kraus as director of graduate work twenty hours or less of instruction a week on 
| of EB chemistry and other factors have combined to April 30, 1923, says the report on the reduction 
© at th 5 ng the new degree into being after months o¢ part-time. But on April 30, 1924, this 
pnt ~ study and discussion. number had been cut down to 271 classes and 
—_— , Yate Law School innovation this summer 11,611 pupils. The total number of classes 


YW 


tees, Hy . . ae ; 
sists of a graduate summer session for teach- which are receiving less than twenty-five hours 


me @8 ar ° ° ° > ° ° . 
adie ers and for lawyers, in which special ad- a week, or full-time instruction, has been re 
0. . . . 1 ‘ » 
ced and research courses will be given, in duced from 903 to 604 during the year and the 
riven an- tion to the regular session for undergradu- number of pupils from 40,246 to 26,661. 
ch <Acad- tes in law. The first term extends from June : —_ 
awarded 19 to July 26, and the second from July 28 to n Ss eon aot = an = 4 
oe i , ; . c, N. J., who recently made a survey of all- 
ines eacl September 3. The experiment will be continued —* : ¥ cars 
‘rar vears, in order that those who attend Year mstruction, stated, according to the School 
Tance or tor three vears, “/ i ‘ é . S 
th » may obtain a doctorate in law after Board Journal, that schools must close for the 
1€ Same ear may = 
35 y t immers’ work, Thereafter the continu- SY™mer vacation 1 pupils are to get and to 
on ears ree Summer®rs . < » 


' : . ssimilate eir education. Several of the 
of the graduate summer session will de- %S!™ ate their edu 


| upon the results of this policy. 
anniv system but the experiment has proved a failure, 


ceca ne — : 
BeaixxtnG next fall and app’ying to all according to Dr. Corson. Under the plan, al!- 


schools in Newark tried the twelve months’ 


etts, 1 
anes exept 1925, the tuition fee a the Con- year pupils were expected to complete the 
Con ggag 4 — bey - — school work in six years. Instead, it was found 
eon cn: ea Sepers Risto : that they graduated at an average age of 14 
secealia ee for the erection of a combination dormi- 4.4 seven tenths years. The small difference 
eilt tr tory and social center for the college. was more than offset in the superior physical 
rountries SHORT summer courses are offered this year and mental state of the other group. Partie- 


v the Brookwood Workers’ College at Katonah, ularly noticeable was the defect in the all-year 


aration.” 
NX. Y. A “labor institute” of one week will be school when the students were ready for high 


problems eld from June 23 to 28, especially for dele- school work. A large proportion of them be 
i ee gates to the annual convention of the Women’s cause of having been forced, were left behind 
sore a Trade Union League, although attendance will and became retarded in other ways during the 
ne be restricted to them. A two-week course primary grade work. On reaching high school 





‘lined to te ; iene’ 
. be given from July 7 to 20, which is de- their deficiencies were more obvious and there 
» Ameri- ; — : . 
= buil mned for officers, organizers, business agents resulted a large mortality and frequent with 
s Dulld- : : “ 
nd members of unions. Current labor prob- drawals from classes. The argument made that 
ot U ’ ‘ . . 
ems will be the basis of this course. the all-year school is a great economy has been 
ace and 
Fors.cernee denied by Dr. Corson. Had it been possible to 
rected in LOWING announcement that a group of 7 wy 
oa tee . : : 5 graduate the pupils in six years, the saving 
cue, but «ents of the Middlesex College of Medicine eae 
np? oe ees ; ; would have been effected but the failure to reach 
y build and Surgery have organized to make the school tl ; le th t of th e 
re a (ls — ath 1e goal made the cost o 1@ plan as great, 1 
ation as 1 Class A institution, Dr. John Hall Smith has t - ter, than tl | hool ~ 
sened s not greater lan the vacation school system. 
merican issued a statement to the effect that “the trustees = : ; 
le. Miss are greatly pleased with the very evident desire Dr. MILuiGaN, local health officer at Reading, 
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in his annual report, compares Eng 
examined during the last 
American chil ages, 
and 

Ss, a u riority 

becor es more empha 
age height 

riven 

weight 73 pounds, as 
d 79 pounds, respectively, 


an children of « rrespond 


Medical 


report, the 


Asso- 
Asso- 


attention 


nerican 

a recent 

Netherlar as Te 
he difference in capacity for work shown by 
hildren of the poo! and the children of the 


out 


ion ol achers ealls 


Leaving of account differences 


conditions, 


general hy rienie and sanitary 
report shows the preponderant influence of 

on child life. In 1900, the 
pertaining to compulsory school attendance 
vided for the organization of societies to : 


1921 


it was attempted to make the organization of 


orate social conditions among pupils. Ii 


these societies obligatory. Inquiry has shown 


that in 1920 such societies existed in o1 ly eighty- 
four of the communes, and 


their 


in only thirty-seven 
the re- 


private 


was organization official. In 
mainder, the work was supervised by 
The last 
emphasizes that the question of finanee should 
ehild shall 
societies organized to supply 
food 


Teachers and school physi ians should 


societies. report of the association 


not solely decide whether a receive 
the benefits of 


‘ | ildren 


clothing. 


school and 


with supplementary 


have the right to request that certain children 


receive the benefits afforded by these societies, 


for it is not poverty alone that causes children 


35 per cent. of 
in 18 


W ho work 


to receive insufficient eare. In 


eases, malnutrition is due to nervousness; 
per ce . o- the ahsence of mothers, 


away from home, and in 21 per cent., to the 
poverty or sickness of parents; in 23 per cent., 
negligence of the mother could be shown, and 
in 3 per cent. work which children did outside 


of school had considerable influence. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times writes 


that, “Proposals for an international univer- 
sity in Europe have been made from time to 


time sinee the closing years ol last eentury, and 


three 


Brussels something of 


tS Se@sslo! 

weeks each summer, it 
, 

the nature ol 

The 


ommiuttee ol 


diseuss¢ 


Nat ( 


question was 
i 


on Intellectual 

sels on April 29 to e 
Opanis! Governme! 
secreti 

Estudios” 

brought 


desira 


7 decrees The 

tee was followed 

which it was hoped 
raphy, so much discussed 
would take definite practi 
posed, to be il 
ssued each 
cnages, Which should contain titl 
of current writin 


chemistry. Further issues, deali 


philology, 


o¢vVv ant with classical 


the first ver 


proves a success 


a report 
, the p schools 
been reorganized 
by Dr. Thomas 
publie instruction. 


1922 


Guam have 


modern basis 
tendent ot 
October, 


There 


begun in 
May, 1923. 


cent, 


was 


13 vears), and all schools opera 


basis, with a ten months’ 


dav’s 
The present organization includes 
mentary, high and normal 


attend the s 


schoo! 
ers are required to 
school during the months of Juns 
two thirds of the teaching staff 
private evening normal classes. 
training is necessary in order t 
fied 
tirely agreeable to 
Collins has been 


public 1 struction in orde r tha 


I 


native teachers, : ie ¢lin 
American 
retained as supe! 
+ } 
out the plans and purposes embod 
plan of school organization and « 


lined for the island schools. 


health, ofl 


Ss 


magazine of 


Hyqeia, 


school pupils prizes of $100, $60, 





| and fourth-elass districts 
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$15 for the best posters on health sub- 
he six posters ranking next in merit 
ven an award of $5 each. The next 
be given $5 each and the twenty-five 
after the above have been selected will 
ed by prizes of $1 each. Fifty others 
ven honorable mention. The condi- 
the contest are: (1) The subject may 
ic having to do with health. (2) The 
e poster must be either 22 by 28 inches 
inches. It may be made on suitable 


rdboard or canvas and may be done 


18 


ons, pencils, ink, water color or any 
lium suitable for the (3) 
e and address of the person drawing 
er together with the school he attends, 
1 the name of the teacher under whose 
on the must be 


plainly on a separate sheet of paper, 


purpose. 


poster was made 
an envelope, to be sealed and at- 
ly to the poster by clip or pin. (4) 
ntest will close at midnight May 31, 1924. 
ters received after that date can be con- 
(5) Posters may be sent by registered 
reel post or by express. They must not 
or creased, but mailed flat, between 
rds or carefully rolled in a stout mail- 
se. (6) All posters to be addressed, 
Editor, Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn St., 
ro, Illinois. 


median salaries for 1922-23 of teachers 


pervisory officials in the publie schools of 


vania are given by the Pennsylvania 
Journal for March as $1,996 for men 
For’ kindergarten 
the salaries were 


$1447 for women. 
in first-elass districts 
vear and the median for first, second, 
was $1,422. For 
tary grades the salaries for men teachers 
t-elass districts were $2,300, for women 


hers the salaries were $2,050; the median 
first, second, third and fourth-class districts 


$1,519 for men teachers and $1,360 for 
Elementary school principals 
their 


teachers. 
received $3,500; 
$2,103. Figures 


First-class dis- 


districts 


for all districts was 
were: 
teachers $2,500; 
principals $4,500—medians for all dis- 
teachers $1,740; women teachers 


$2,741. Figures for high 


or high schools 


men women teachers 


men 


principals 
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First-class distrie 


schools were: ts, men teachers 
50: 


$3,250; women teachers $3,2 principals 
for all districts—-men teachers 


$1,952; 


$5,000—medians 


$2,088; women principals 


Special supervisors first-<« 


the 


$3,258. 
tricts received $2,750; media 
tricts The 
first-class districts were given as 3%: 


the 


was $1,957. salaries of 


women $2,250; medians were 


$1, 447. 

Increases of from 5 per cent. to 34 per cent 
in the attendances at the state teachers’ colleges 
of Illinois for the fall term of 1923 as compared 
with the fall term of 1922 are reported by an 
educational commission appointed by Senator 
Legislature. The in 
creases are: Normal 
from 774 students to 1,004 students, or 30 
cent.; Western Illinois State Teachers College, 


from 359 to 430 students o 


Illinois 


State 


Dailey, of the 


Illinois Universit 


2) per cer *. Kast 


ern Illinois State Teachers College, from 
to 324 students, or 30 per cent.; Northern 


nois State Teachers Association, from 4 
514 students, or 5 per cent.; Southern Lh 


; 
o 


State Normal University, from 333 
dents, or 34 per cent. 

A “Scnuoot on Wheels” has been presented 
by the negro farmers of Alabama to the Fed 


eral and State Agricultural Extension Service 
The gift was announced at the rece: 

second annual conference of the negroes 
state at Tuskegee Institute. It 
Washington 


regular 


known 


Schooi on 


will be 


as the “Booker T. 
Wheels,” and 
Montgomery on a mapped-out route 


institutes in the farming districts to instruct 


will make trips from 
and hold 
the 
f 


negro farmers in the latest scientific methods « 
farming. The “School on Wheels” consists of a 
truck which is equipped with a motion-pi 
and a phonograph for demonstra 
as the latest 


projector 
purposes as well approved agri 
cultural mechanical equipment. 

? 


able to carry into all the little 


It will thus be 
negro comimul 
ties the instruction needed for the proper care 


and treatment of their animals, as well as sani 
The fact that 


tary methods in dairy and home. 
the movement started with the negroes them 
selves, and that they actually went so far as to 


present the truck and equipment for the pur 
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pose, is taken to show that they are not only 
ready for such instruction but actually appre- 
ciate its value and are anxious to get it. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A RECENT 
CHANGE IN THE CURRICULUM 
OF SMITH COLLEGE 


Mucu attention has been given in the last 
decade to the relation of the college of liberal 
arts to the preparatory school, with the em- 
phasis on the need of greater continuity of 
studies tor the student. After much consulta- 
tion a closer affiliation was arrived at with the 
result that certain freshman courses in our large 
colleges are now more intimately correlated 
with the earlier course taken in the prepara- 
tory school. But “life and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” as based upon study do not end when 
one receives one’s A.B. degree. What about 
the relation of the college itself to the protes- 
sional schools, to graduate study and to the 
future occupation, gainful or otherwise, of the 
student? This is a point of view which has 
received too little consideration. It is this phase 
that the recent changes at Smith College aim to 
relieve by suggesting definite plans for the un- 
dergraduate course. Such educational guidance 
must make for sequence and correlation of the 
college course with the future career. 

From the point of view of the student the 
essence of the college curriculum has been its 
planlessness. Naturally, the faculty had a plan 
in requiring the classics and mathematics as the 
basis for a liberal education; these subjects rep- 
resented the culture of the ages. Later, it had a 
plan when the free elective system came into 
use, offering students choice in all departments 
of knowledge; emphasis was put upon the factor 
of inherent interest to give the student the key 
with which to gain access to the stores of wis- 
dom. This, too, was a good plan, a very for- 
ward step, the only diffieulty being that the stu- 
dent rarely knew what field he was interested in 
and so made his elections gregariously rather 
than individually. For the student with marked 
taste or great intellectual curiosity this system 
worked well. Modified educational guidance 


was attained by the required choice of a major 


for the last two years; it was based upon intel- 


ligent understanding of the fields of 
gained by varied study during tl 
years of the college course. This 
further advance. During those first 
the student’s thoughts were more 
tered on the choice which she must 
so that gradually she developed 
which she acted. Occasionally, 
that a mistake had been made and 
major was arranged to adjust itseli 
found interest. To the majority, ho 
or no thought was given to planning 
graduation from eollege. Opport 
preparation for the professional sch 
graduate school were missed ; econor 
were ignored; and the cultural v: 
seiences overlooked. 

In a recent address to the Vas 
alumnae, President Burton, of the | 
of Chicago, in talking on “The bus 
college,” said: 

In naming these things as the ch 
a college, I do not wish to be underst« 
ing that a college education may also 
pational value, or even as affirmi: 
tional preparation must be pure! 
indirect. I rather believe tha 


studied out our problem of coll 


+ 


little further we shall discover ways 
of what we do in the college course, 
it, will have a double value, on tl 
adding to the student’s knowledge a1 
the power of discovery and the spir 
and, on the other hand, by means of t! 
directly preparing him for his futur 
So far as I know, however, this p 
discovery of cultural values in occup 
jects and the occupational values in 
jects has as yet been very imperfé 
This is a matter that calls for th 
practice of research on the part of colleg 
and other students of education. W! 
mains unsolved, or very imperfectly s 
must, I suspect, content ourselves with s 
every college course ought to contain 
ment of what we commonly call the cult 
of education, broadening of horizon, s! 
of perception, training to think and to 
and that also in the majority of cases, 
materially to contribute to the student’ 
ration for his occupation. 

For some time the members of th 
q, 


ments of chemistry and zoology at 
lege have been feeling the need of gr’ 
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1d closer correlation of courses for 
lents who were intending to go to 
hools. The science requirements of 


“A” medical 
in the last few years, and more care- 


schools has increased 


r on the part of the student was 


she was to enter without handicap. 


partment of chemistry more and more 


ere finding themselves welcome in 
aboratories, biochemical research lab- 
in the schools for public health. 
seemed opportune to propose 
vrs. They offer carefully thought-out 
r study with a definite end in view. The 
nees have been put in the early years, 
a rather heavy requirement at this time 
- that the essential sequence and corre- 
be accomplished. In the later years 
ore free time for election, the suppo- 
ng that by senior year the student will 
trongly developed preferences and will 
ble of a more rewardful specialization. 
1 he 
ate study or to apply her knowledge in 


well prepared to continue with 
eupation. In these science majors em- 
is put on bacteriology, chemistry and 

with 


=: and sociology. 


additional courses in 


While it is too early to 


several 


peak of the student reaction to this innovation, 
lications are that they appreciate to the 
| the opportunity and intend to take advan- 
re of it. 
Mary Lovise Foster 
ITH COLLEGE 


DISCUSSION 
LECTURER, TEACHER—WHICH? 


Ir is not the purpose of the writer of this 
to tread upon the toes of those who need 
ling nor to bolster up the failing eonscious- 
f those who need bolstering: but rather to 
attention again some of the fundamen- 

ngs in human behavior that we may the 


There 
are some who, floating serenely onward in their 


} 


re intelligently attack our problem. 


id-voiced self-complaceney, are quite cer- 
that after years of tenure they have be- 
e experienced, are extra valuable as teach- 
and, consequently, there ean be no doubt of 
their ability to put the subject across. There 


ar , among whom may be numbered men 


, 
e others 
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and women who have labored long in the pur- 


suit of their ideals, who, stumbling along in 
their soft-voiced meekness, have a sinking of 
the heart when they cross-examine their own 
souls with “Are you putting it across?” 

It? The purpose ol the schools, more pal 
ticularly the purpose ot the secondary schools. 
There can be but one measure of our success. 
are interested in 


The product. No one but we 


the methods. But can we justify our methods 
by proving them best suited to the mental de- 
velopment of the high school pupil in creating 
in him a desire to become a better member of 
his community—an eager cooperator in the 
everyday life of his home, of his neighborhood, 
of his community, of his city—in order that he 
may the more fully enjoy his youth and enter 
manhood with few regrets and a full realization 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
we are at last on the road; if we can 
shift 


If we can, 
not, we are a hindrance and should our 
valuable selves to some more dictatorial service. 

Admittedly, these observations are trite. But 
they are none the less true. Some admit them; 
others won’t. Yet we all seek in our breathless 
moments some solution, some more adequate 
means, some method that our tremulous souls 
may grasp and hold on high to light our faith. 

One ray of light gleams ever softly. Upon 
this may we stake our hopes. No matter what 
the method used to attain the 
though the end is never glimpsed, if there are 
friendship, tolerance, comradeship in our class- 
room, then there is the basis for learning. Do 


our children come in with a glad light in their 


purpose, even 


eyes, an air of expectancy, an eagerness in their 
step? Or are they slow, lack-lustre, dulled, 
something to be endured not enjoyed, a period 
to be nagged at and subordinated, not an oppor- 
tunity for freedom of self-expression? Do they 
greet us with a smile in the class-room or out 
of it? And more important—for the smiles of 
vouth are spontaneous—do we 
mechanical grin of the mannikin but the light 
of enjoyment in our hearts? Or do they slide 


softly by, even apologetically, and subdued by 


smile, not the 


our mere professorial presence subside into re 
siened complacence with ever a sidelong glance 
to gage our humor? 

Some mav sav that this feeling of gladness 
is “bunk.” that in order to have learning you 


must have order, to have order you must have 
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quietness, to have quietness you must have a Then, it we are not to lecture, 
restraining influence. If there is sunshine in individual question and answe1 
the hearts, there is no need ot diseipline ; il method or methods shall we tollow? 
there is interest and eagerness and the desire to question is discussed and disposed o 
do, noise will not interfere with attainment. sentence by pseudo supervisors o 
The day of the diseiplinarian is about spent. education and others. Yet this far 
What it has cost we can only conjecture. The task has long harassed the 
martinet not only in regard to the observance _ structive educators. It would then 
of certain arbitrary rules of conduct and pro-  tuous, even foolhardy, for the least 
cedure but regard to subject-matter. where the greatest have progressed 
“There is but one way to learn. I have it. It Yet we get no place by not trying 
is hard but you have to do it. I myself say Let the first elements of our effort 
it... .” But these are not the only objections’ will and tolerance. An honest effo 
to the self-willed, as any administrator of school ourselves into the place of the child, t 
affairs will testify. The habit of governing’ dull this subject really is and th 
reaches over into others’ affairs. Keen resent- which it can be made passably inter 
ment is felt at any interruption of routine, one of the “kids.” Can you? Do y 
ready affront is taken at the least infraction sympathy, the understanding, the spi: 
of so-called rights, overwhelming dignity is sake your desk. Sit with them. A) 
wounded by the slightest suggestion of non ofthem? Their attitude will tell you 
par excellence. Now that we have lost our valuabl: 
In place of him there is evolving the kindly how are we to work out our proble: 
friend who is not so sure of his ground, who is we can not do it without some one 
trving to make his task a pleasure not a terror, revocably right from wrong. Do 
who rarely holds those dreaded cram-all, stuff- a booming voice to dominate our minds 
all, forget-all bugbears—tests—but depends on our attention? We do not. We 
short, informal, unheralded quizzes to create in- friends. 
terest and check up attainment. The room immediately becomes 
How are we to secure this light-hearted atti- subdued voices, some of them not 
tude, this making a pleasure out of work? either. Are you alarmed? Here 
Shall we sit up and grin? Allow our pupils to cious dignity! No. You are too | 
have a good time, make our class-room a social or six coworkers in your immediate \ 
rathering, collect a lot of amusing stories scin- have focused upon a particular proble 
tillating with ecogency? Have the elass clown advance no more absolute dictum thar 
amuse us all? No. Not quite. We can not member of the group. You instigate t 
offer any cover-all, nor can we turn a death if necessary, designate the objectives, 
mask into animation. If the spirit isn’t there, on to the next group until the entir 
then we shouldn’t be. composed of little knots of earnest 
But the spirit is there if we are willing to each attacking and mastering some p! 
subordinate ourselves and all our valuable learn- that dull old lesson. 
ing, to allow the children to lead us. Forsake From group to group, as the occas 


; 


our old gods—gods of dullness and stagnation, to warrant or as the demand may arise, 


if we will admit it. while teacher passes with a ready sn 
Some of us will never forsake our old meth- couraging word or a serious demé 
ods, even though we see that those methods have mayhap, the most trifling problem. 
proved themselves false. We will still lecture ized recitation at work. But is this 
on and on, until the very walls hold their ears, dull-eyed youngster thinking of th 
secure in the fact that we know. But, alas, it is world suddenly has been galvanized 
not what we know which counts, but the interest realization that his inquisitive neighbor 


+ 


and response in the other fellow. The more a_ ally challenging him for a solution 


teacher opens his mouth in a class-room the less question. Work? Not exactly. He will s 


actual attainment is secured by his subjects. them all. Moreover, he will go them on¢ 
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They will 
No easy tool ideas for hin. 


few questions of his own. 
rs,” too. 
the intimate touch of re- 
heart 
responsive and receptive to ideas. The 


Not so. The 


irst time 


warms his and makes him 


not be worth while? 


vouth is fresh, clear, vividly worth 


he problems of their lessons are asso- 
th their daily life only as they can con- 
The homeliest conception of liter- 
s a rosy hue because its like some- 
happened to some one here or there. 
eager to tell about their experiences, to 
t the problems, to prod on the unrespon- 
with wonderful patience, kindness 
rarely resorting to ridicule, but 
to sense of pride, justice and co- 
Instinetively realizing that some are 
to grasp an idea, they are ever ready 
again and again to its solution. 
ning the many devices possible to in- 
nterest and vividness within the group, 
technique, requirements, fundamental 
erning one and all in order to gain the 
this individual in the background, 
e lecturer and sometime teacher will 
ttempt to enumerate here. Because this is 
to our attention 
Man 


t work unless there is interest in the job 


an attempt to recall 


the fundamentals of behavior. 


lefinite reward. Be young again that you 


see the end. If it doesn’t justify work, 


’ 


ea game of it—play. But underneath 


hrough it all, on top of it all, have 
. friendship, comradeship. “Be one 


> 


ness 


Raymonp P. Farreii 
Hien Scnoon, 
STOWN, Pa. 


QUOTATIONS 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS IN UNIVER- 
SITY AND SCHOOL 


as suggested to us recently by a dis- 


ed mathematician that for a consider- 


time to come much of the research in 
s will consist in working over our present 
viedge with the view of the restatement of 
aws in conformity with the theory of rela- 
However this may be, the present is 


appropriate time for a review of the mathe- 
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matico-physical edueation of Engl: in order 
to estimate its value as a gener: ation, and 
in particular to estimate the degree to which 
these studies are producing a supply of workers 
suitably equipped for undertaking this restate 
ment of the laws. 
The knowledge with 

we are concerned divides itself 
The first field is 
mathematics, and its function 
tools 


The seeond field is applied mathematics and 


whole region of 
naturally 
that of 
is to furnish the 


four fields. ure 
] 


for use in the remainder of the region. 
consists chiefly of mechanics; this requires a 
real equipment of pure mathematics and only 
A third 


physies proper, for which a 


the slightest knowledge of physics. 
that of 


very moderate command of mathematics is suffi 


field is 


cient. The fourth field is mathematical physics, 


and requires a thorough knowledge of both 
mathematics and physics. 

In our inquiry for suitable workers for the 
naturally turn to 


take 


the graduates of the last forty years we shall 


cultivation of these fields we 
the University of Cambridge, and if we 


be including most of the workers who are still 


active. Taking first the mathematical tripos, 


we look through the lists and find a number of 
such subjects a 


men doing excellent work in 


relativity, and the philosophy of 
that is to 


fields of pure and applied mathematics. We 


astronomy, 
mathematies ; say, in our first two 
know of one case only in which a mathematician 
physicist 
look 
lists 


Again we 


has added the full equipment of the 


to his original mathematical outfit We 


next through the natural science tripos 
and among the research graduates. 
find excellent work being done, but in this case 
the work is practically confined to our third 
field, that of 


younger mathematicians a few are turning their 


physics proper. Among the 


attention to physics; these have a prospect of 
becoming mathematical physicists in time, but 
tle. Thus, 
pro 
unable to find 


at present they have not earned the t 


among the men whom Cambridge has 
duced these forty years, we are 
more than one leading worker of the type we 
have in mind who possesses the double equip 
ment required for progress in the field of 
mathematical physics. 

This field was not always left uncultivated. 


Let us look at the graduates of the forty-year 
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period preceding the period we have been dis- both the subjects will make this pos 
cussing. There we find numbers of men who out overloading the course and wit 
tackeled indiscriminately problems from all _ ing his mathematical growth. 

parts of the mathematico-physical region. In the Secondary School Examinat 
Witness such names as Stokes, Kelvin, Max- cil which the Board of Education has 
well, Rayleigh, Poynting, J. J. Thomson. The for the control and guidance of ex 
view has been advanced that the absence of bodies, there exists the germ of the p 
work in mathematical physics is the natural better things. When this council gé 
result of the swing of the pendulum; that the stride it is possible that it may ta 
earlier forty-year group had completed work in this question of the proper educat 
on the problems that existed in their time and mathematician and the regulations 

a lull was inevitable until new problems mani- seven examining bodies.—Nature. 
fested themselves. This view, however, is not 


convineing. Is it, for example, a mere accident 


that in Britain no work comparable to that of EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
J. J. Thomson’s mathematical investigation of STATISTICS 


the structure of the atom is being carried on LATIN AS A PREPARATION FOR 
while work of the first importance is being done FRENCH AND SPANISH 


abroad ? 
.*. @ @ THE American Classical League 
To this discussion of the universities a few Vestigation of the teaching of Latin 
words must be added about the schools. In ®Y Schools has set up as one of the : 
order that a proper balance between the two ‘'° be studied the increased ability to 1 
sides of the university studies of the mathe- the Romance languages. Without atter 
matician may exist, it is important that the here to touch upon the questions relating t 
balance should be maintained in the schools Validity of this objective and to 
also. On this the authorities differ. The Board effective mere’ ay ween © ny be 
of Edueation, it is pleasant to see, in its the writer wishes to present an analysis 
regulations for advanced courses in secondary should contribute 0 8 solution “ 
schools, requires the mathematical pupil to take ‘uestion raised by the investigators, ” 
up a science in addition. On the other hand, what measure, if any, = SUSSGES IR Cae i. 
seven of the eight bodies that conduct Higher languages directly attributable oo: pf 
Certificate Examinations allow candidates to study of aan’ ere ngelies as 
appear with mathematics as their sole group study was furnished by the registrar's 
of the classes entering Oberlin Colleg 


1920 and 1921, together with recor 


amount of Latin previously studied 


subject, and only the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board requires the mathe- 


matical candidates to take up a science also as bool 13 
. . , . *nool, addition these data, recor 
a group subject. It is, of course, true that in sear In é ; oat vs _ 
. . , . performance in intelligence tests giver 
addition to his group subject of mathematics + oe 
; ; gad heb cor classes which entered in these three years 
a candidate is required by these seven exami- ‘abl ‘ 
. , . 9: . available.* 
ning bodies to offer one subsidiary subject A ee 
. , . d the students included in the stuay 
chosen from a list of about twenty. Physics . , L - ; ' ; 
. . . : ; ; follows took up French or Spanish for t 
is one of the list of twenty subjects, and by : “ : pt 7 
. , time during the first semester of their fresh! 
choosing it the student can do a little towards ; 4 
. vear in college. In no case had any Fre: 
redressing the balance; but the balance remains - sgt led the; - 
. . Spanish training preceded their colleg« 
far from true, and the matter is too important PE I 


‘ : : , these languages. In all 970 cases were 
to be left to his choice. If the conclusions of _ 


this article are sound, the mathematical ecandi- 1 The class entering in 1919 was given t 
date for the Higher Certificate ought to be Alpha, while the two classes which 
required to take both mathematics and physics given tests devised by the department 
as group subjects. Appropriate pruning of ogy at Oberlin College. 
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of these only 223 were found who 
semester French in the freshman year 
5 who took first semester Spanish. 
miting the study to those students who 
elementary French or Spanish during 
able, it rules out at the same time any 
ties which might be attributed to pre- 
dy of the language. 
»nrocedure has been as follows: 


secure the correlation between perform 
first semester French or Spanish and in 
score. 
‘o secure the correlation between perform 
first semester French or Spanish and the 
»f Latin studied in high school. 

secure the correlation between intelli 


score and the amount of Latin studied in 


To render the factor of intelligence con 
application of a partial correlation for 
erever the difference in intelligence levels 

groups is an appreciable one. 

lo render the factor of intelligence constant 

method of pairing, and, having done this, to 

seover the remaining superiority, if any, in the 
To render the factor of intelligence constant 

sin 5, and to determine whether or not a general 
rity (as against a specific performance in 

or Spanish) persists in favor of the Latin 

This step seems necessary, since it is pos- 

sible that Latin tends to select or train workers 
t is, those who attain to a higher level of per- 
formance in all studies) and that intelligence tests 

t measure this additional factor contributing 


student success. 


I. Latin AS A PREPARATION FOR FRENCH 
When the Pearson product-moment formula 
s applied to a tabulation of French grades and 
telligence seores the correlation between these 
two factors is found to be + .30 + .04. Ob- 
isly, intelligence is one of the factors re- 
sponsible for success in French. If, therefore, 
t develops that there is a significant difference 
the intelligence levels of the various Latin 
groups (those who come with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 years 
' Latin) it will be necessary to equate groups 
n basis of intelligence before any conclusions 
can be drawn as to whether a Latin-French 


nster exists or not. 
When the grades in first semester French 
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were distributed over the various Latin groups 
there were only 10 cases with less than two 
units of Latin, while 17) cases feil in the two 
and four year groups.’ 

If Latin is to function as a preparation for 
the study of French, it would seem that a con 
siderable difference would be likely to appear 
between the no-Latin and two-year Latin group. 
Unfortunately in the present study the small 
number of cases make it impossible to make 
such a comparison. Just what relation would 
appear if the cases were distributed more 
evenly over the five groups (no Latin, one year, 
ete.) can scarcely be predicted, and it therefore 
seems wise to regard the relationships which 
appear in this study as purely local and tenta 
tive unless they can be supported by similar 
studies based upon a more representative dis 
tribution of cases. The value for r in the 
Latin-French correlation based upon 223 cases 
is + .36 + .04. Of these cases 4 offer no Latin, 
6 offer 1 year, 67 offer 2 years, 43 offer 3 years 
and 103 offer 4 years of Latin. 

A study of an additional relationship is, how- 
ever, necessary before we can determine the real 
signficance of these correlations. It is possible 
that Latin selects pupils of superior intelli- 
gence. In that case the two foregoing correla- 
tions may be due to the simple fact that stu 
dents of higher intelligence get the higher 
grades in French, and that there is no definite 
and appreciable Latin-French transfer. From 
the relationship between the number of years of 
Latin studied in high school and performance 
in the intelligence tests it appears that no such 
relation exists for these students between in 
telligence and number of years of Latin previ 
ously studied. The value for r in the Latin 
Intelligence correlation is 04 + .045. 

From this last correlation it is evident that 
no correction for differences in intelligence 
levels (as outlined in 4 under Procedure) is 
necessary in the present study. This leaves a 
positive Latin-French correlation of .36 + .04. 
It is clear, therefore, that the groups which 
have had more Latin show an appreciable 
superiority in the mastery of first-semester 


2 When the 10 cases referred to are dropped, the 
value for the correlation is not appreciably altered 


With this omission r is > .37 .04 as against the 


value + .36 + .04 when these cases are included. 
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French. Moreover, these values remain with 
no significant change throughout the second 


semester. 

As we have seen, there is no significant differ- 
ence in the general level of intelligence between 
the various Latin groups used in this particular 
study. That there is a difference in the aver 
ages for all freshman grades is shown clearly 
.04 and 


in the Latin-Grade relationship shown in Table 


in the Latin-Grade correlation of .32 


I, where students are paired on the basis of in- 
The that the three- 


and four-year Latin groups earned grades in 


telligence. pairings show 
all subjects averaging higher than those earned 
by the two-year Latin group. In the pairings 
shown in Table I, I have dropped the 10 cases 
which offered less than two units of Latin. 

This relationship between high school Latin 
and averages for all freshman grades must be 
considered before the amount of specifie Latin- 
French transfer can be definitely determined. 
It is quite possible that the Latin students in- 
cluded in this study, although not superior in 
general intelligence, are nevertheless superior in 
what may be called a capacity for work, or an 
to the 
present discussion whether this superior ability 


ability to get grades. It is immaterial 
to get grades is due to native endowment or to 
the general effect of social environment, or to 
the special effect of the study of Latin, or to 
all three factors combined. In any case such 
general superiority, if found to exist, must be 
eliminated, if we are to discover a_ specific 
Latin-French transfer. 

The meaning of the correlation figures given 
in the preceding pages may perhaps be more 
clearly understood if the results are presented 
the 


basis of intelligence scores, and then compar- 


by a method of pairing students on the 
ing the grades secured by the resulting groups. 
In Tables 


comparison. 


I, Il and III, I have made such a 


Table I shows the relation between the num- 
ber of years of Latin studied and the average 
freshman grades for all subjects when the stu- 
dents are paired on the basis of intelligence 
Table II the 
the number of years of Latin studied and the 


scores. shows relation between 
grades received in the first semester French. 
Table 


superiority of the three and four-year Latin 


In view of the relations shown in Ia 


“o 


a 
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TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER 

LATIN STUDIED AND THE AVERAGI 
GRADES FOR ALL SUBJECTS WHE) g 

DENTS ARE PAIRED ON THE B 


INTELLIGENCE SCORE 


Years of Number of | Average 
Latin cases freshr 
studied grades 
2 5) 74.77 
4 5) 78.9 
2 62 74.97 
H 62 79.1 


groups will indicate the operation 
Latin-French transfer in addition t 
superiority only if the superiority in F; 
shown by the three and four-year Lati: 

is greater than their superiority for 


Table III the va 


represents this additional superior 


man subjects. In 


therefore be considered a rough me: 
specific Latin-French transfer. 

On the basis of these figures it 
that the 


gether due to a specific transfer, but 


Latin-French correlation is 
a general difference in grade level 

Tables 
it is shown that the three and four- 
the 
group not only in French but in fresh: 

that the per 


among the Latin groups. In 


groups are superior to two-year 


as a whole, and further 
of the four-year Latin group over th 
the 


three-year Latin group over the two-year 


group is greater than superior 


TABLE Il 
NUMBER 
AVERAG! 


THE 5 


RELATION BETWEEN 
LATIN STUDIED 
SEMESTER FRENCH 
ARE PAIRED ON 
TELLIGENCE SCORES 


THE 
AND THE 
WHEN 
THE BASIS 


Number of Averag 


cases grade in Ist ' 


Se. Frencl 


Years of 
Latin 
studied 
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les in first semester French are con- 


e specific Latin-French transfer, of 


Table III is a 


ppear in the comparison of the two 


) in 
ear Latin groups. The comparison 
nd four-year groups, however, indi- 


positive transfer. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
SPECIFIC SUPERIORITY 


SUPERIORITY 


WEEN THE 
THE 


IN ADDITION TO 


HMAN STUDIES AS A WHOLE 
wing Specific 
igre Latin-French transfer 
i-D 
tin g | 
l S9 
grou} 2.72 


he relationships which have appeared 

point some fairly definite conclu 
be drawn. In the first place, there 
ve relationship between the amount of 
ed in high school and performance 
That the relatively high 
.04, is 


students of 


ear French. 
neh correlation, —- .36 not 
that the 


the higher grades in 


e simple fact 


telhgenece get 


seems clear when the Intelligenee-Latin 


need by 


al d does 


04 + .045, is considered. It is 
necessary to bear this latter relation 
nee intelligence, as measured by the 
contributes to French as 
the Intelligence-French corre 


30 + 04. 


econd place, this superiority of the 
, 


success In 


rsists through the second semester of 
therefore, to be 
the 


not seem, 


the training in Freneh which 


ts received in common during their fresh- 


rior capacity 


In college. 
third place, the Latin pupils possess 
This is 


there is a definite and 


for work. indi- 
fact that 


relationship between the amounts of 


} 


the 


tudied in high school and the averages 
the 
32 + .04, and in the pairings 


i 


freshman grades, as is 


shown in 
n ot wth 
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rough measure, 


621 


in Table I. Whether this general 


is produced directly by the study of Latin, or 


superiority 


factor, 
total 


four-year 


indirectly by its operation as a selective 


in any case it must be subtracted from the 


superiority which the three and 


rroups show in French in order to determine 
1} 


the remaining amount of specific Latin-French 
transfer. 

When the correction made necessary by this 
is made there 


Latin 


three-vear 


difference in general scholarship 


remains no evidence of an operating 


French transfer when the two and 


Latin groups are compared. There is evidence 


of such a transfer effect, however, when the two 


land four-year groups are compared 


Finally, it should be borne in mind that with 
but 224 cases in all and a distribution of cases 
which leaves the non-Latin and one-year Latin 


groups practically unrepresented, results must 
be considered as tentative and local unless they 
can be supported by similar studies over larger 


groups with more representative distributions 


II. LATIN AS A PREPARATION FOR SPANISH 


Of the 970 examined there but 


105 who took first semester Span sh in college, 


Cases 


were 
91 of these continuing into the second semester 
It is of 
none had less than two 
school. Here 


made unless further studies of 


interest to note that of the eases stud 
vears of Latin in high 
again no generalization can be 
more representa 


The int 


tive groups reveal similar relations ni 
ligence-Spanish correlation indicates that here, 


as in French, the factor of intelligence is a 
considerable one. For this relation » 36 
06. 
The relation between the amount of Latin 


studied in high school and the performance in 
the value 


the 


first semester Spanish is 


.06, which 


hown by 


of r, 28 appears when 


Pearson product-moment formula is applied to 


the Latin-Spanish data. This is only in part 


due to a specific Latin-Spanish transfer, for 


Latin has acted as a selective agent to such an 


extent that the Latin-intelligence relation is 
found to be -—- .27 + .06. 

A study by Thomas J. Kirby, report 
ScHooL anp Society for November 10, 192 
analyzes the Latin-French relationship for a grou] 
of 268 students who entered the State University 


of Iowa. Of these students 231 presented less than 


three units of Latin. 
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In order that the factor of intelligence may studied a specific 
be rendered constant the | of partial the superiority of 
coefficient orrelati Is 1 . By the over the two-year 
formula 3.13. In the comparison of the 


year groups a slightly negative va 


TABLE 
yrrected Latin-Spanish rela- 


ship 1s found to be 24. Corresponding LATIN STUDI 


vaiues appear tor the second semester. ( Latin- 


> 


Intelligence .305 + .06, Latin Spanish 
.08, Intelligence Spanish 60 + .04.) 
the factor of intelligence is rendered 

constant the corrected Latin-Spanish correlation 
second semester 1s found to be + 24, a 

tical with that found for the first 


significanee of this coefficient of correla- 
tion (and the corresponding coefficient which 
represents the Latin-Spanish relation for the 
first semester) will perhaps be better under 


stood upon examination of Tables IV, V and 
VI. Table IV shows the relation between the BELATION BETWEEN 

number of years of Latin studied in high school eae STUSEED AND 
and grades in first semester Spanish when the - a = yen _ 
students are paired on the basis of intelligence oe ee ae 


scores. 
7" . . Group 
TABLE IV ee 
LATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF YEARS OI! 
LATIN STUDIED AND GRADES IN FIRST SEMESTER 
SPANISH WHEN STUDENTS ARE PAIRED ON 


THE BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE SCORE 


Number of Average 
cases Spanish 
grade From these results we may say thal 





po ga a positive relationship between the amoun 


i9.20 


Latin studied in high school 
in first year Spanish. This holds true when t 
various groups are equated in i 
either by pairing or by making use of 
coefficients of correlation, although, 
That not all the superiority of the three and French, much of the superiority of 
four-year Latin groups over the two-year Latin § and four-year Latin groups is - 
group is due to a specific Latin-Spanish trans- appearing in freshman studies as a 
fer may be seen from an examination of Table The evidence for a specific Latin-Spanish trans 
V, in which the relation between the number fer lies in the value d-D obtained in the com- 
of years of Latin studied and the average fresh- parison of the two and four-year Latin grou] 
man grades for all subjects is shown. shown in Table VI. 
Table VI shows the value d—D. It is this re? 
value which gives a rough measure of the spe- OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
tific Latin-Spanish transfer. For the cases OBERLIN, OHIO 











